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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@~—— 
ARLIAMENT was dissolved on Wednesday, in a speech 
which, amid the turmoil of the Elections, has created 
very little interest. It is, indeed, only noteworthy for 
the unusual emphasis with which the Queen is made to 
praise the worst Parliament since 1832 for the “zeal and 
ability it has displayed,” for the “useful measures” it 
has passed, and “ especially for the manner in which it 
has upheld a policy the object of which was at once to 
defend my Empire and to secure the general peace.” That is 
a party declaration, and it is unusual to put party declarations 
into the mouth of the Sovereign. The Queen has a “ confident 
hope” that the measures adopted in Afghanistan will lead 
to a speedy settlement, trusts that the plans for the 
relief of distress will be accepted in Ireland “as a proof 
of the ready sympathy of the Imperial Parliament,” rejoices 
to observe indications of a general improvement in trade, 
has witnessed with the greatest sympathy the heavy losses 
sustained by agriculture, and with “admiration ” the patience 
andthigh spirit with which they have been borne, and hopes for 
suggestions from the Agricultural Commission which “ will lead 
to the more profitable use of agricultural land.” Nothing is 
said of foreign affairs in the future, and no fear expressed of 
complications which, indeed, her Majesty does not fear, or this 
moment of excitement would not be selected for a tour upon the 
Continent. 


Before our next issue appears, politicians will know very nearly 
how the borough Elections will go, though precise numbers will 
not be ascertained for ten days after that. Of course, every- 
body is prophesying, but the grounds for safe prophecy have 
not become in any way firmer. The ballot keeps its secret, and 
that is not the least of the many mischiefs it inflicts upon the 
country. The Times now admits formally that the majority on 
the side of Government must be diminished, and that there is 
even a possibility of Liberal success; and there can be no doubt 
that, as the polling draws near, Liberal spirits rise. Our own im- 
pression is that Liberal victories in Scotland, Ireland, the Eng- 
lish counties, and the medium boroughs will be considerable, but 
calculations are as yet waste of thought. The vote will be the 
heaviest ever polled, and we do not believe that either Mr. Adam 
or Sir W. Hart Dyke knows accurately which way those electors 
who seldom vote intend this time to throw their strength. The 
Liberals are singularly united, but so also are the Tories, and 
both sides have attacked almost every doubtful seat. 


The Times published on Monday a statement intended to 
show that the Afghan Sirdars, including Mahmoud Jan, were 
comiug in to make some arrangements with Mr. Lyall, the 
Foreign Secretary, a man of most unusual ability, and not, we 
believe, inclined to extreme views. As the Government now 
wishes to retire, this would have been a satisfactory announce- 





ment, but on Friday the Times published the following telegram 
of March 25th :—* It seems placed beyond doubt that Abdur- 
rahman is at or near Takhtapool. The Afghan troops have 
declared in his favour. Gholam Hyder, the Governor of 
Turkestan, has fled. Reports are rife as to an impending 
attack upon our posts between Gundamuck and Cabul. They 
have, therefore, as a precautionary measure, been strengthened.” 
That is the telegram of a startled man, who sees fire in the dry 
grass, and considering the writer’s opportunities, is very serious. 
The remark about the posts between Gundamuck and Cabul 
being threatened is confirmed by other authorities, who repre- 
sent Asmutoollah as again in movement. Mahmoud Jan’s re- 
lation to Abdurrahman is still uncertain, but we have clearly 
no authority north-west of Cabul. 


Mr. Cross is stumping South- West Lancashire in serious 
alarm, if not for his own seat, at least for the seat of his Tory 
colleague, Colonel Blackburne, which is much endangered by 
the candidature of Mr. William Rathbone for the same divi- 
sion. Mr. Cross makes a sensible Home Secretary,—that is, 
when he does not take to the water, where he is clearly nof at 
home; but as an agitator, we must say he is a failure. His 
style is “ conspicuous by its absence,” or if he has a style, it is a 
decidedly knobby one. He jerks out a slow succession of bald, 
short sentences, which affect the reader, and still more, we shouleé 
think, the hearer, rather like raps than words. He pelts 
the Liberals with small pellets of defiance and accusa- 
tion. His favourite charge is the charge that Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Hartington are not the same person, which is un- 
deniable; to which he adds that Mr. Chamberlain once called 
Lord Hartington “the late leader of the Liberal party,” which 
is also true. Then he declares that he does “from his soul” 
believe that there is not ‘a more dangerous man” than Mr. 
Gladstone, which no one will deny; but which, except as an 
approximate measure of the dimensions of Mr. Cross’s political 
soul, is hardly relevant to the subject of the Elections,—and 
even so, only by way of giving Mr. Cross’s possible constitu- 
ents a glimpse of the blankness of the scenery within him. 
But in this manner are discharged, pellet after pellet, Mr. 
Cross’s stores of small-shot, till the attention of his audiences 
must be rather stunned by so many little jars, than strained by 
any continuous effort. We cannot imagine a more fatiguing 
speaker. His oratory is like the tap of the woodpecker, only 
without its pleasant associations of forest-life. 





Lord Hartington on Monday made the Home Secretary’s 
speech of Saturday the subject of his address to the consti- 
tuency of North-East Lancashire, at Rawtenstall, and was ex- 
tremely amusing in his criticism. The Home Secretary, he 
said, had openly attacked the Liberals on the ground that 
they must have known before 1873 that the prosperity which 
had till then been advancing by leaps and bounds must come 
to astand-still, and end in reaction. Would Mr. Cross have had 
them legislate to impede that undue flow of prosperity ? If not, 
howare they to blame ? Should they have taxed the country while 
it was prosperous, by way of averting Nemesis? Or ought they 
to have diminished the burden of Debt while they could? Well, 
they did something in that direction; but the Tories did not 
follow their lead, though they, too, must have anticipated the 
bad times coming. Then Lord Hartington went on to remark 
on Mr. Cross’s lament over the alienation of Lord Derby, 
“whom he had loved from boyhood.” Lord Hartington could 
well believe it. He suspected Lord Derby, while in the Cabinet, 
had not unfrequently done Mr. Cross’s lessons for him, as clever 
boys often do the lessons of boys who are not so clever. Lord 
Hartington concluded by criticising Mr. Cross’s perpetual 
attacks on Mr. Gladstone and on the Liberals, for not knowing 
who their leader was. He denied that this was any business of 
Mr. Cross’s, but he accepted willingly the challenge to treat the 
comparison between Mr. Gladstone’s Administration and Lord 
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Beazousfield’s as the real issue on which the country was asked 
to judge, ‘ Although I know there is no man in the country 
who stands in less need of any one fighting his battles, I ean- 
not listen without some protest to the calumny, the unfounded, 
and the unnecessary abuse, which is heaped upon that great 
statesman, whose name will be honoured for generations among 
his countrymen in England.” 


Lord Granville made a brilliant speech at Hanley on Satur- 
day, exposing the Tory trick of defending their policy by 
attributing a policy which never existed to their opponents, and 
then denouncing 1t. They resembled a lad of his acquaintance 
who wanted a jacket with tails, like his schoolfellows, and being 
refused one, as too small, cut off all their tails. The Government 
wanted a tail to its coat, and not obtaining one, tried to cut off 
that of the Liberal Government. He denied absolutely that 
Liberals ever wished to separate England and Ireland, showed 
how thoroughly they had worked for the consolidation of the 
Colonial Empire, and quoted, as a curious instance of the occa- 
sional result of non-intervention, the conduct of Prussia in the 
Crimea. She husbanded her resources for another day, 
refused to intervene, was denounced as “an effaced Power,” 
and only ten years afterwards stood at the head of 
Europe. He ridiculed the assertion that this Govern- 
ment was strictly truthful, and asked if that rested on 
the solemn assurance that our frontier policy had not been 
changed, or on the secret agreement with Count Schouvaloff, 
or on the conflicting descriptions of the origin of the 
Afghan war, or on the diametrically opposed accounts of the 
foreign situation offered by the Premier and his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He concluded a most effective speech by 
declaring that the Government of Lord Beaconsfield were all 
honourable men, and their policy so lofty, that they could not 
allow Parliament to take a share in the administration of such 
affairs. ae ae 

Mr. Rathbone, in his gallant canvas of South-West Lan- 
cashire, has shown very different qualities indeed from Mr. Cross. 
It is difficult, we think, in the whole range of the electioneer- 
ing now going on, to surpass the following criticism of Mr. 
Rathbone’s on the present Government :—‘ The great danger 
of the present Government seems to me that it is so exclusively 
dominated by Word Beaconsfield. ..... They remind me 
of a play of Gilbert’s called Creatures of Impulse, the fun 
ot which consists in the fact that a disguised witch makes all 
the characters act parts utterly repugnant to their natural 
inclinations. ‘The miser squanders his guineas to every passer- 
by; a timid rustic goes about involuntarily squaring his fists in 
the face of every strapping fellow he meets in the street, inter- 
nally praying that he will not hit him back; while a coy young 
maiden, who shrinks from even the glance of an elderly gentle- 
man, tries to kiss every young fellow she meets in the streets. 
All these characters in the play are but types of the personnel of 
her Majesty’s Government. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was brought up in Mr. Gladstone’s school of sound finance, 
but yet, under the touch of the magic wand, he has been 
scattering the wealth of the country, and exclaiming, like Mr. 
Micawber whenever he renewed a bill, ‘Thank God, that 
aceount is settled!’ Mr. Cross, again, is well known in this 
county as an able chairman of quarter-sessions, and as such, 
his duty was, for many years, to maintain the peace of the 
country, and punish all those who broke it; yet this man, 
with all the instincts inseparable from so good a training, was 
put up to square his fist in the face of the Emperor of Russia, and 
deliver a speech which seemed to have been studiously calcu- 
lated to sting the Russian Government into rashness, at a time 
when the peace of Europe depended upon the calmness of its judg- 
ment; and lastly, in the coy young maiden we have the type of the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Treland, whose horror of Home-rule is so 
creat that he would not even dine with a Home-ruler, in the 
person of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and who yet has been 
inade by Lord Beaconsfield to offer to a Home-ruler, of very 
pronounced views, the lord-lieutenancy of a county, where he 
‘epreseuts the very Queen whose dominions he is supposed to 

bent upon dismembering.” Lord Beaconsfield is not exactly 
a wizard, but he is a great political “ electrobiologist,” as people 
now call those who have the power to drive others into the 
foolishest attitudes by pure volition. 


The fog on Saturday morning prevented the University Boat- 
race from cuning off, and it was rowed on Monday instead, 
when the Oxtord crew won by four lengths, rowing the course 
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in 21 min. 22 sec., on a rather slack tide, which probably- 
accounted in some degree for the not very rapid rowing. The 
race was a very exciting one, the Cambridge crew taking and 
keeping the lead for some distance by their rapid stroke, and 
the Oxford crew wavering in their rowing, and becoming 
irregular for a time, just when they seemed to be about to 
gain rapidly on their opponents. Indeed, one of the oars 
on the bow side of the Oxford boat “caught a crab,” 
even after Oxford had shot somewhat ahead of Cambridge, 
Oxford has now won the race twenty times, and Cambridge 
eighteen. The outside interest in the race appeared to be less 
than usual, no doubt because the race between the Tory.and 
Liberal colours diverts the zeal of the public from the struggle 
between Dark Blue and Light Blue. If, as in the case of 
the Boat-race, the stronger crew win, there is no doubt whose 
the victory will be. Lord Beaconsfield’s stroke is too quick, 
and not long enough for the work; and though a single “crab” be 
not fatal, Mr. Cross indulges himself so lavishly in them, that, 
his comrades must be disheartened already. 


Sir Stafford Northcote spoke at Shoreditch on Tuesday on 
behalf of Mr. Bartley’s candidature for Hackney, and took 
occasion to make some very pointed remarks indeed on the 
tranquillity which we might now expect in foreign affairs, and 
the opportunity we should, in consequence, probably obtain 
for quiet domestic legislation. That the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer intended to answer the sensational utter- 
ances of the Prime Minister, both in his letter to the 
Duke of Marlborough and his subsequent speech thereon 
in the House of Lords, there can be no doubt, as we have 
elsewhere pointed out. We may here add that he was evid- 
ently also anxious, so far as he could, to counteract Lord 
Beaconsfield’s appeal to anti-Irish feeling, by suggesting that 
it was the great wish of the Government “to do all in their 
power to knit together the hearts of all the subjects of the 
Crown, whether they be Englishmen or Irishmen, whether they 
be townsmen or countrymen, whether they be Conservatives or 
Liberals.” That is a very praiseworthy sentiment of the: 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s, but we fear it is too likely to be 
drowned in the notes of the Prime Minister’s bugle. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s first address to his North 
Devon constituents was delivered at Barnstaple on Thursday.. 
It consisted of a very lame apology for his finance; a very 
conciliatory passage about the Irish, combined with a severe 
reprobation of those Englishmen who encourage the Irish to hope 
for Home-rule ; a great panegyric on the policy which the Ameri- 
cans term “ waving the banner,”—that is, as Lord Beaconsfield 
has waved it,—a prophecy that in this respect, as in others, Lord. 
Beaconsfield will be seen to have educated not only the Tories, but 
the Liberals ; and a plea, as regards domestic legislation, that the 
Obstructionists have not been in reality so much Irish as Eng- 
lish. It fact, it was a speech which took credit for very incon- 
sistent policies at once,—for a grandiose Foreign policy, and for: 
sobriety of purpose; for most pacific aims, for most defiant 
and bellicose hints ; for hating annexations, for seizing frontiers ; 
for borrowing when to pay ready-money was inconvenient, and 
for paying ready money when borrowing would have been 
profligate. 


On Monday night there was a final debate in the House of 
Lords, raised by the Duke of Rutland, remarkable for the: 
extreme pains which Lord Beaconsfield took to conciliate 
the farmers. After disposing of the Duke of Rutland’s ideas 
in favour of reciprocity as simply “impossible,” in conse- 
quence of “the most-favoured-nation clause” in all treaties, he 
proceeded to express his admiration of the patience with which 
farmers had borne their distresses, their abstinence from sedition,. 
and their moral worth. He did not think, however, that their 
danger from American competition had been demonstrated, or 
could be demonstrated, till that competition had been watched 
after one good harvest, or that if it existed it could be: 
remedied by any readjustment of local taxation. He placed 
his hope mainly in a season of abundance, though he admitted 
that something might be done by legislation to relax restrictions 
on cultivation, and to carry out more fully the Agricultural 
Holdings Act. 11 was a strictly electioneering speech, and will 
be read by the farmers with a keen recollection that, after six 
years of absolute power, the Tories have done nothing for them 
beyond a slight readjustment of rates, and have declined to 
entrust them with municipal power in the counties. 
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Teer, Belg on Saturday, made a very striking speech 


to a deputation of licensed victuallers. He told them 
that they were a thousand times more frightened than 
hurt by the local-option agitation ; that. the end sought 
would benefit the publicans, by shutting up the low 
houses, of which they themselves were ashamed ; and that 
i¢ they sustained any injury from restrictive legislation, the 
Liberals would give them compensation. He was himself, 
and had always been, in favour of transferring the licensing 
power to the Municipal Councils. He maintained that except 
during the last two years, when all trade had been bad, public- 
house property, under a Government generally Liberal, had im- 
mensely increased in value; and declared that the publicans 
had, pecuniarily, as little to fear from Liberals, as the landlords 
found they had from the Free-traders. He was strongly in 
favour of Sunday closing, but held that publicans would be far 
wiser to consult with all parties, than by their present attitude 
to create an impression that they were fixedly hostile toa great 
party which must rule the country some day. The deputation 
thanked him, and listened most attentively, but declared that 
the matter for them was one of life and death, the very exist- 
ence of their trade being concerned. 


The epidemic of assassination is spreading. On the 14th 
inst., a fanatic, said to be a Persian, and therefore a Sheah, 
stabbed the Grand Shereef of Mecca, guardian of the holy 
places and the most sacred person in the Mussulman world, at 
Jeddah. The Sultan, who as Khalif has the right of nomina- 
tion, has already appointed the brother of the deceased man to 
the office, which can only be held by a descendant of the Pro- 
phet. The event seems to the West unimportant, but it will 
greatly intensify the hatred between Sheahs and Sunis, will 
make it nearly impossible for Persians and Afghans to act 
together, and may produce serious rioting in the Nizam’s 
Dominions, where Mussulman Orthodoxy and Mussulman 
Dissent stand face to face. 


The French Government are going to act, it is said, in the 
matter of non-authorised religious Orders very much as we 
anticipated last week. They are going to call on the non- 
authorised Congregations to submit to the Government their 
statutes for authorisation, which they will doubtless accord to 
all but the Jesuits. In relation to the Jesuits, it is said that 
‘they intend to expel the foreign Jesuits, who are very few, as we 
anticipated last week, and to dissolve the Congregations of French 
Jesuits, not, however, expelling them from France—for they are 
Frenchmen, whose liberty of residence in their own country it is 
wholly inconsistent with Republican principles to violate—but 
simply dissolving their corporations, and preventing them from 
living together in communities of more than twenty. They will 
-even be permitted to give instruction, under the supervision of 
the Bishops, and in all institutions liable to episcopal control. 


Mr. Childers, in one of his speeches at Pontefract, brought out 

a point in the Conservative finance which has been hitherto 

quite unobserved :—“ I have been told,” he said, “ that we made 

mo allowance for the bad times on which the present Govern- 
ment have fallen, and that Mr. Gladstone’s Government always 

had the good-luck to be in power in good times... ... The 

other night, I gave the gross amount of the figures in relation to 

spirits. Some one said that the English people were drunk under 

Mr. Gladstone and sober under Lord Beaconsfield,—drank 

themselves out of their financial difficulties in Mr. Glad- 

stone’s time, but now-a-days did not spend so much on drink, 

and so the Exchequer became empty ; and I showed that in the 

first five years of Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration, sixteen 

and a half millions more were collected in the shape of spirit 

duty than in the five years of Mr. Gladstone’s. I am told 

Ihave only estimated the spirit duty, but if I look at the others 
it would be different. I have done so, and I find that in the 

first five years of Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration, £3,800,000 
were collected on tea more than in the five years of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s. In the first five years of Lord Beaconsfield’s Adminis- 
tration, £4,500,000 were collected upon tobacco more than in 
the five years of Mr. Gladstone’s. In the first five years of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Administration, €3,500,000 more were collected 
on malt than in the five years of Mr. Gladstone’s; so that, 
instead of satisfying myself with the £16,500,000 more in respect 
of the spirit duty, | might have added £12,000,000 more duty 
on tea, tobacco, and malt, giving in all £28,500,000 more col- 
lected on these articles of produce, or nearly three times the 





whole expenses of those affairs which are made the excuse for 
the financial difficulties of the Government.” In other words, 
the luckier of the two Governments, financially, has been Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government, if it had not had the greatest of all 
ill-luck,—the ill-luck of wanting the sagacity to use good-luck 
when it gets it. 





This Election is not marked by the candidature of many new 
men of promise, or men who show themselves likely to de- 
velope into statesmen. There are, however, a few candidates 
whom it would be well for the country, apart altogether from 
party politics, to send to the House of Commons. Mr. John 
Morley, as a representative of thoughtful Radicalism, would 
be, perhaps, the most valuable; but there is as much to hope 
from Mr. Bryce, the candidate in the Tower Hamlets, a 
considerable scholar and historian, and perhaps the only 
candidate standing who could have made a speech of an hour 
to 2,000 German electors in their own language. Professor 
Maskelyne, too, squire and savant, who is contesting Cricklade 
with every chance of success, would be a distinct addition to the 
mental reservoir within the House; as would Mr. Arthur Cohen, 
now soliciting Southwark, to its store of legal knowledge 
and ability. Mr. Howard, who is fighting Bedfordshire 
in concert with Lord Tavistock, would be to Liberals all 
that Mr. Clare Reade is to Tories, and more, for Mr. Reade 
is not decided enough about county government. Those 
who have heard him declare, too, that Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone has shown, under most difficult circumstances, the making 
of a bright politician and a very considerable orator; while few 
speeches have been more effective than those of Mr. Sidney 
Buxton, at Boston. He is, if anything, too moderate, but he 
has distinct capacity for the work. There are, we trust, many 
more good new men on the Tory side as well as the Liberal, but 
the character of the issues presented has rather effaced 
individuality. 


We observe that many of the Clergy have been interested by 
the remarks which we made last week on the reasons why the 
clergy should or should not use their electoral influence for the 
Liberal cause. To all who are considering that question we 
would recommend a pamphlet, published by Messrs. Longman, 
“The Liberal Reason Why, explained in a Letter to the Marquis 
of Hartington, M.P., by a Church Dignitary.” It is an extremely 
able pamphlet, though it does not even touch the questions of 
Disestablishment, or Church Reform, or School Boards and 
Denominational Education, and does deal with such mundane 
topics as the precedents set by the Tories when in Opposition, 
their attacks at critical moments on the foreign policy of Liberal 
Governments, the justice or injustice of the Berlin Treaty and 
the Afghan war, and the comparative merits of Tory and Liberal 
finance. The “Church Dignitary”’ throws a strong dash of 
moral and spiritual enthusiasm into his words. He does not 
plead the cause of the Church, but he does plead the cause of 
justice, and entertains no doubt that “the Liberal party will 
deal justly with the Church, if the Church will only deal justly 
with the Liberal party.” 


Just fifty years ago, in 1830, Wordsworth wrote these words : 
— The subject of the following poem is from the ‘ Orlandus? 
of the author's friend, Kenelm Henry Digby; and the liberty 
is taken of inscribing it to him, as au acknowledgment, however 
unworthy, of pleasure and instruction derived from his numer 
ous and valuable writings illustrative of the piety and chivalry 
of the olden time.” After a very brief illness, Mr. Digby died 
on Monday morning, full of years indeed, but of years worn to 
the last day with a gracious charm of manner anda sweet good- 
humour that gave to his presence a sort of radiance of per- 
petual youth. Many of the greatest minds of a generation 
which he had survived owned, in language not less respectful 
than Wordsworth’s, what they owed to the “ light and leading” 
of works which, though never of a kind to supply adequate 
intellectual guidance on questions of doctrine, poured forth a 
prodigal profusion of learning, wisdom, and piety, humour, 
fancy, and pathos, woven close together in that rich and many- 
threaded web of exquisite English. He was the precursor 
of the great movement in this country towards the Roman 
Catholic Church, which he joined on the eve of the publication 
of * Morus” in 1828; and his more distinctively Catholic works 
were published in the interval between that time and the 
Oxford “ going out, in “£5,” 


Consols were on Thursday 93 to 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ISSUE BETWEEN THE TWO PARTIES. 
I—THE CONSERVATIVE CASE. 


HERE is nothing to be gained either in war or negotiation 
by shutting one’s eyes to the enemy’s precise position, 
and we will, therefore, try to state with all the frankness and 
force we may the few broad ideas, or rather impressions, which 
induce sensible Conservatives, not devoted to Lord Beacons- 
field, nevertheless to vote for his Government and to wish it a 
general success at the Elections. Those ideas, though per- 
ceptible everywhere, are concealed by over many words and a 
sort of fury of expression on the part of individual speakers, 
* who have, we suppose, grown hot in the conflict, and who, 
being naturally and permanently less articulate than their 
rivals, have something of the irritability of the dumb. 

These Conservatives think that the present Premier, whether 
at heart an Imperialist or not, did, by a flash of genius, per- 
ceive that, partly from the current of events, partly from Mr. 
Gladstone’s dislike to interrupt a flow of prosperity in which 
he exulted, the United Kingdom had been to a great extent 
deprived of her historic position in the world as one of the 
greatest of States. She had been made to appear willing to 
submit to arbitration when a proud State would have 
fought. She had been quietly and deferentially, but still 
decisively, shunted out of European affairs on the Con- 
tinent. Great arrangements were made without her 
consent, such as the Berlin Memorandum, or rather, 
her consent was assumed as a sort of matter of course. 
She was falling into the sort of position held by the Isle of 
Man towards English counties, not exactly despised and never 
interfered with, but not reckoned when a contest is on hand. 
Even in the Eastern Question, in which in 1856 she had been 
so active, she was not expected to take any resolute or separate 
part. Russia, these Conservatives think, though disliked and 
even dreaded by the rest of the Continent, was more considered 
that England; and but for England, arrangements would have 
been made with her which would either have left her mis- 
tress of Constantinople, or have given her such a prepon- 
derating influence there that she, and not Europe, still 
less England, would have ruled Asiatic Turkey, an empire 
controlling all the routes to India. In such a position there 
was great loss of a reputation very dear to this country, and 
much actual danger to a Power which, claiming to be first in 
Southern Asia, must have free and rapid access there. This 
danger was, moreover, increased in appearance, if not in 
reality, by a certain decline of influence on the North-West 
Frontier, where a petty Sovereign, holding the important 
“march” or dividing territory between Russia and India, con- 
sidered, or affected to consider them equal Powers, with equal 
rights to leadership, between whom he was at liberty to 
judge for himself. There might not have been immediate 
danger, but there was prospective danger and immediate 
humiliation. Lord Beaconsfield, seeing this situation, seized 
the first opportunity presented to him of remedying it,— 
the Russian invasion of Turkey. It was not a good oppor- 
tunity, because divisions at home did not allow him to declare 
war for Turkey, and the Turkish case was a bad one to defend 
by argument; but such as it was he seized it boldly. He 
signified, by requiring a vote of money, by sending the Fleet 
into the Sea of Marmora, by calling out the Reserves, and by 
summoning the Sepoys to Malta, that England would either 
resist by force an entry to Constantinople, or would occupy 
the Asiatic half of Turkey, and so make the Russian 
success a sham. Whether Russia gave way to this 
demeanour, or was alarmed by the two Kaisers, signifies 


little. A body of opposition was made manifest before 
which Russia shrank, while England was_ instantly 
reckoned again in the list of effective States always 


to be counted with in the event of territorial redistribution. 
Her new position was not, perhaps. so effectively marked at 
the Berlin Congress as it might have been, because Lord 
Salisbury, caring mainly for the great result, and himself 
lacking tenacity, had, to avoid the calamity of a war which 
might have been European, secretly made many concessions 
to Russia ; but still the total result was the rehabilitation of 
England in the world,—a result emphasised, first, by her 
seizure of Cyprus; and secondly, by her claim, received 
with astonishment, but without protest, to a Protectorate over 
Asia Minor. It is true her demand for reforms there has not 


been complied with, the Porte being obstinate, foolish, and 
corrupt; but it is difficult to coerce an ally, and the claim 





rar 
remains, and as against Russia or the rest of the world is still 
valid. That much more might have been done to defeat 
Russia or coerce Turkey may be true, but still Lord Beacons 
field did what he could without actual war. He stopped with 
his allies, all aggression on Constantinople. He stopped with. 
out allies, all aggression on Asia Minor. He made the Sultan 
accept reforms in theory; and he ordered the Indian 
Government to reduce Afghanistan, once for all, to vassal- 
age as regarded foreign affairs. That was accomplisheg 
by the Treaty of Gundamuck, the serious point of which was 
Yakoob Khan’s surrender of independence in foreign affairs: 
and though, partly through blundering and partly through 
Afghan fanaticism, the Treaty failed,and Afghanistan is reduced 
to anarchy, still the original idea was bold and bright, and 
may be realised yet with patience, and a reasonable amount 
of fighting. At all events, Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
had neither overlooked nor evaded danger, but in Europe and 
Asia had frankly threatened to meet it by actual war ; and that 
of itself had made them influential, and recovered for the British 
Monarchy its high position in the world. The Liberal Govern- 
ment, Conservatives add, would not have donethis. It might 
and possibly would, have fought at last, but it would have shove 
no readiness to fight, have assumed no initiative, have mani- 
fested none of the proud fearlessness which a small State 
ruling dependent continents must always manifest, if it wishes 
to be respected. Attitude is much in society, and even sup- 
posing the two parties equally resolved, the attitude assumed 
by the Beaconsfield Cabinet was the more dignified and be- 
coming to so ancient and proud a people, who want to be great 
in history as well as to be comfortable at home. That it cost 
money is true, but the money was not much—less than the 
cost of Emancipation in the West Indies,—and a State had 
better lose money than the repute of firmness in dangerous 
times, or times of extensive change. The same argument 
applies to the future. What Lord Beaconsfield has done 
he will do again. Whether he is exaggerating the approach- 
ing danger or not does not much matter. There is danger in 
the air, a storm visibly gathering, and when it bursts, Lord 
Beaconsfield will give Europe the impression that, if necessary, 
England will fight, and will thus keep for England an influ- 
ence which she ought to have, if patriotism of an effective 
kind is to survive. Patriotism cannot live without pride, 
and the Liberal chiefs, these Conservatives say, dread rather 
than exult in the pride of their countrymen. They are always 
restraining it and deprecating it, till the result is that enemies 
fancy they will not act, or, at all events, will act only through 
due and slow process of reasoning and law. 

This is, we believe, the general impression of the sane Con- 
servatives, which their leaders try to state in bursts of in- 
effective declamation ; and their notion about the Irish question 
is much of the same kind. They know at heart that Home- 
rule will never be granted by either party, but they say 
the Liberals show a dangerous tolerance for it, and for 
Irish ideas,—and, above all, for Irish bad temper. They 
want the Irish to be treated in the historic Conservative 
way,—that is, more or less like children ; to be told that 
they have no warrant for their bad temper, and shall have 
nothing at all, unless they can ask for it in a more becoming 
way. The Conservatives do not believe that the Liberals 
would give Home-rule, or confiscate the land ; but they think 
they would treat Home-rule as a political demand and not as. 
an impertinence, and make concessions on the agrarian ques- 
tion which, wise or foolish, ought not to be made now. The 
Trish are “bullying,” and the Conservatives, not understand- 
ing the difference between the two races, or the extent to 
which strong language consoles and relieves the weak, 
think the bullying deliberately insolent, and pine to make 
their irritation felt. They do not want even to con- 
sider Irish matters, until Great Britain has asserted her- 
self, and it is unmistakably clear that the Islands are to remain 
under one administration and one law. It is not so much 
that Liberals will give up anything, as that they do not seem 
to hate Parnellism and Agrarianism and Obstructionism half 
enough. They keep their tempers to exasperation. Those 
things should be treatel as moral evils, not as symp- 
toms of a disease, to be tenderly remedied with pity 
all the while. The Radicals, in Conservative estimation, 
are absurdly sympathetic with Ireland,—so sympathetic 
that they will give this, that, and the other to soothe a patient 
who had much better be treated as a crypto-monomaniac, and 
put under the restraint of inattention. It is not what Lord 
Beaconsfield does to Ireland that they approve, but his atti- 
tude towards her; not Lord Hartington’s Irish views they dis- 
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: is apparently incurable patience when sharp rebuke 
: cm et is Casioulls required. The position of 
England in the Three Kingdoms is not asserted enough, and 
matters which ought to be matters of law are treated 
as matters of negotiation. Even Lord Hartington says he 
will redress grievances, while his followers, such as Lord 
Ramsay, almost promise to hunt for them. That, Con- 
gervatives think, is not a befitting frame of mind while 
Ireland elects Members who, like Mr. Parnell, say landlordism 
must end, or, like Mr. Biggar, hint that Ireland may develope 
Nihilists. Threats should be met by defiance, and as Lord 
Beaconsfield is ready to assume that attitude, or even has 
assumed it, they, on the whole, support Lord Beaconsfield. 
Conservatives, in fact, are pining to hear Ireland sworn 
at, and if they do not believe that the mealy-mouthed 
Liberals are accomplices, they do believe that such senti- 
mental people will be beguiled at last into conceding a great 
deal too much. ’ 

Those, frankly expressed, are, we believe, the two ideas 
which, especially in London and the counties, still protect 
Lord Beaconsfield, and which his followers endeavour to utter, 
but fail, because, being furious with the Liberals, they want 
to express them through the inconvenient and comparatively 
obscure medium of abuse of their opponents. 


Il.—THE LIBERAL CASE. 


O this defence of Lord Beaconsfield, thus moderately stated, 

we should reply as follows. In the first place, it is a 
gross misinterpretation of the true attitude of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government to describe it as one willing, in any respect what- 
ever, to deprive the United Kingdom of its historic position 
in the world for the sake of promoting its material prosperity. 
There never was a prouder Government, in the best sense, than 
Mr. Gladstcne’s Government, and its action in the ‘ Alabama case’ 
was the outcome of that noble pride. The Administration of 
that day held England to be strong enough, and secure enough 
from any plausible accusation of cowardice, to set a great example 
to the world of avoiding, whenever it was possible without the 
sacrifice of a great cause, the folly and brutality of deciding 
by force international disputes which might be terminated, in- 
deed, in that way, but never settled. In that belief the Tory 
Cabinet at the time concurred, and the present leader of the House 
of Commons was a party to the treaty by which the agreement 
to accept arbitration was concluded. Lord Beaconsfield him- 
self, as he has never pretended to deny, approved of the course 
taken. It was the course not of an abject Government afraid 
of the opinion of the world, but of an exceedingly proud 
Government, which believed that it could do something,— 
more, perhaps, than was then really possible,—to lead the 
opinion of the world into nobler attitudes. And it perse- 
vered, even under the strongest temptation to break off the 
negotiation, because it felt that an ignominious failure 
in the first attempt to settle so great a quarrel by arbitra- 
tion, would give the severest possible blow to the hope 
of any future exercise of similar international reason 
and equity, and a great triumph to the cynics who 
believe that as between nations force must always be master. 
In point of fact, the arbitration succeeded in averting war and 
recementing national friendship ; and succeeded so well, that 
in relation to the fisheries dispute, the United States have 
paid what was awarded to us without murmurs, though the 
American people were as profoundly convinced that the award 
was unjust, as the English people were convinced that the award 
in the ‘ Alabama’ case was unjust. It is not in the least true 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Government was willing to risk an arbi- 
tration in order to avoid war, when it knew that a just cause 
might be sacrificed by incurring such a risk, In the case of 
Belgium, it offered both to Germany and to France an alli- 
ance against any Power that ventured to infringe the neu- 
trality of Belgium; it increased the Army at once, to show 
that it was in earnest; and it perfectly succeeded, with- 
out ostentation, in preventing any further conspiracies 
against the independence of that free and self-governed State. 
It was the same in relation to the Russian attempt of 1470 to 
tear up the Black-Sea Clause in the Treaty of 1856, without 
the consent of the Powers who were parties to it. Lord Granville 
did not, it is true, and could not, declare war without an ally, for 
a clause which Lord Palmerston himself recognised as a mere 
temporary makeshift, a provision without any element. of per- 
manence, which Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister of 1870, had 
Opposed at the time the Treaty of 1856 was made, and which 
most of the Great Powers had before 1870 actually expressed 





their desire to see relaxed. But he did compel Russia to retract 
unreservedly her pretensions to break the provisions of any treaty 
without the consent of the other parties to it, and he did com- 
pel her to accept for the clause which he then, and not till 
then, consented to annul, a substitute a great deal more 
useful to Turkey than the one which was by common agreement 
cancelled. Thus nothing can be less true than to say that 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government effaced the influence of England 
in Europe. Nay, the first estimate of that influence which 
fell from Lord Derby’s lips when the Tories took office, 
heartily acknowledged the high consideration in which he 
found the policy of England held amongst the other Powers 
of Europe. 

It may or it may not be true that during the first two years of 
Lord Derby’s administration the influence of England to some 
extent declined. Lord Derby always professed himself too much 
of a waiter upon public opinion in relation to foreign affairs, and 
too little of its guide. But that is Lord Beaconsfield’s affair. He 
appointed Lord Derby to the Foreign Office, probably because he 
thought that Lord Derby’s cool and rather over-cautious temper 
would guarantee an administration of that office in a Liberal 
sense,—it was before he saw the chance of striking a great 
coup by taking up foreign policy in the ‘ Tancred’ mood,—and 
if there were any decline of England’s influence between 1874 
and 1876, it was Lord Beaconsfield’s affair. The Liberals hold 
that there was a very good reason in Lord Derby’s own policy 
for a certain indifference to British opinion on the Turkish 
question, at the time of the Berlin Memorandum, though they 
are not by any means sure that any such indifference as is 
implied was openly shown. It was the great fault of the 
Tory Ministry that they did not take any lead in the Turkish 
question in 1875 and the beginning of 1876,—that they did 
not discern the signs of the times,—that they attempted, so 
far as they attempted anything, to begin once more the old 
Sisyphus labour of rolling Turkey up the hill which she her- 
self was determined to roll down; that they made their 
signature of the Andrassy note a farce, by only signing it at 
the request of Turkey ; and that they preached everywhere 
the doctrine that active intervention was intolerable, and that 
the state of Bosnia and the Herzegovina could not be expected 
to grow better, till it had first grown worse. With such a 
policy, no wonder that Great Britain lost influence, if she did 
lose influence, on the Turkish question. But she lost it by 
the fault of the Tory Government,—by the failure of Tory 
foresight,—by the timidity of Tory counsel. No doubt the 
Tories thought they regained their prestige in Europe when 
Lord Derby so curtly declined to accept the Berlin Memo- 
randum. But there, again, the Liberals join issue. They 
wish to see England’s prestige high and her influence 
potent, but they wish to see this in order that she may 
become a renovating Power in Europe, not a depressing and 
suffocating Power. The effect of Lord Derby’s curt and uncon- 
ditional rejection of the Berlin Memorandum was to rank her 
among the obstructives who held out no hope of reform in 
Turkey. Nay, it very nearly isolated her completely in 
Europe. Had not Abdul Aziz been executed, an identic 
Note in the sense of the Berlin Memorandum, signed by every 
Power interested in the Eastern Question, including France 
and Italy, excepting England alone, would have been presented 
to the Sultan, calling on him to execute those reforms which 
we had declined to join in urging. The Liberals say, then, 
that what they wanted, and what Mr. Gladstone advocated, 
was very far indeed from an effacement of England in relation 
to the Eastern Question, still less a subordination of England 
to the selfish designs of Russia, but rather a bold initiative, 
having for its object to combine ail the great Powers in a reso- 
lute effort to put an end to the “ Non possumus” of the Sultan, 
and to control, by sharing and essentially modifying, that 
dangerous Russian initiative which Lord Beaconsfield’s policy so 
rashly left ander the sole discretion of Prince Gortschakoff. Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, so far from being timid, passive, and oppres- 
sively humble, would have united the Powers in declaring that 
if the anarchy at Constantinople did not cease, and a more 
enlightened government prevail, the bond between European 
and Asiatic Turkey should be severed, and Turkish misrule 


paralysed at the very core. It would have left Russia no 
excuse for national conquests and territorial acquisitions. It 
would have secured the disinterested ends for which Russia 


professed to go to war, without giving her the pretence for 
securing interested ends as well. In short, the policy of 
England would have been a high policy, and her attitude a 
proud attitude; bat instead of her policy being a cold 
policy which ran the risk of isolating her from all the 
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other Powers, instead of her attitude being a proud 
attitude which stiffened anew the barren and barbarous atti- 
tude of the Porte, her’s would have been a policy devoted to 
cherishing the growth of all the new life among the Greeks, 
Macedonians, Bulgarians, Sclavs, and other Christian races of 
the Turkish Empire, and an attitude of generous sympathy with 
their needs. Again, in relation to Afghanistan, the Liberals 
maintain that the policy of the Government was the furthest 
possible from a proud policy. It seized eagerly on the opportunity 
of making an example of a feeble friend of Russia’s, because it 
well knew the difficulty, not to say the unpopularity, of punishing 
Russia herself. Afghanistan was first threatened into panic, then 
snubbed into conspiracy, and finally beaten into subjection. We 
always knew that this was easy to do. We always knew that no 
effectual resistance could be offered. But we always knew 
also that nothing could be gained by it but great hatred for 
ourselves and a vast drain upon India. England had the first 
Afghan war to warn her, and yet we faithfully copied all its 
evil precedents, and reaped as diligently all its evil fruits. 
Thus, so far from “ neither overlooking nor evading danger,” 
the Government carefully evaded it where it was serious, 
privately conceding to Russia every point which might have 
constituted a casus belli, before we even risked going into 
council with her,—and on the other hand, carefully over- 
looked danger when it was comparatively trivial, though 
imminent, walking open-eyed into the network of Afghan 
peril of every mesh of which we had the fullest ex- 
perience, aud sending poor Cavagnari to a death which 
many Anglo-Indian statesmen knew to be nearly certain, 
because there was no readier way to get the prestige of 
chastising a friend of Russia’s without encountering Russia 
as well. What the Liberals would have desired would have 
been a far bolder policy in Turkey, and a far more proud 
indifference in India. They would not have bullied Ameer 
Ali—by telling him that he was an earthen jar between two 
iron pots—into the arms of Russia, and then have struck 
at Russia through his body. They think such a policy one 
which happily combines the sin of both evading danger and 
overlooking it. They would have had England display a 
different kind of pride,—the pride of aiding actively a fruitful 
policy in Europe, and of abiding serenely the empty menaces 
of the panic-mongers of India. 

With regard to Ireland, the Liberals have little to answer 
to the charge that they are not sharp and imperious enough in 
the negative they give to unreasonable demands, for this simple 
reason,—that, knowing what a long arrear of hideous debt 
they owe to that guiltily-governed island, they do not: think 
it possible to be too careful not to revive the recollections of 
the age of brutality they repent and deplore. Pride is hardly 
a possible attitude for England towards Ireland, while England 
keeps a memory atall. Of course, this is no excuse for break- 
ing up the Empire in order to please Ireland, but it is a perfect 
reason for not assuming the grand airs of a superior race. Say 
what you will, the Home-rule agitation, while it remains a 
Home-rule agitation, is a perfectly constitutional agitation, 
though it is one to be met with a firm and clear denial. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s attitude to Ireland is a thoroughly 
bad attitude. It is the attitude of a man of the world 
who, knowing that the age of flagrant misrule is past, and 
yet feeling all the scorn which once led to misrule, compen- 
sates himself for the necessity of considerate action by gestures 
of contempt and phrases of ridicule. He sends the Irish an Irish 
Secretary who is as ignorant of the country as he is arrogant in 
talking of it. Further, he treats their political specifics as on a 
par with pestilence and famine. He brands their allies among 
the statesmen as traitors to their country and their Queen. This 
is atoning for an otherwise sober administration by practical 
jokes, jibes, and sneers. Mr. Lowther is the practical joke, 
while the Prime Minister himself supplies the jibes and sneers. 
Against this treatment the Liberals earnestly protest. Mr. 
Gladstone gave Ireland the best Irish Secretary it ever had in 
Lord Carlingford, and the gravest remedial legislation they 
ever received in the Church and Land Acts. On that policy 
the Liberals would rely again. They desire not only to be 
politically just to Ireland, but to heal the social root of Irish 
discontent. And that no Government can ever do by a course 
of Lowther and literary sneers. 


THE DOUBLE VOICE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
T is hardly possible for the country to exaggerate the 
political importance of the diametrical contradiction in 
the language now held by the leading members of the Govern- 
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ment in relation to foreign affairs. Lord Beaconsfield on 
Monday week, asserted, in the most positive and ostentatious 
manner, the critical condition of Europe, the immense jim. 
portance of strengthening the Government in relation to that 
critical condition, and the indisputable right which he had, ag 
Prime Minister, to be permitted to judge of this matter without 
communicating to Parliament the elements of which that 
judgment was composed. Sir Stafford Northcote, on Tuesday. 
in his speech at Shoreditch, asserted, with equal emphasis, 
the complete absence of any crisis in foreign affairs, and his 
belief that if the Government should remain in office after the 
Dissolution, they would be enabled, by the complete tranquillity 
of foreign affairs, to devote themselves quietly to the promotion 
of internal reforms. It is most important to put these two 
contradictory assertions of the “men of light and leading” 
on record, that the electors may know that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has no confidence in the opinion expressed 
by the Prime Minister with the utmost authority and even 
majesty of utterance, on the condition of our foreign affairs: 
nay that, having heard that opinion, he rejects it with some- 
thing like positive contempt, and adopts a precisely opposite 
view as his own. Here is Lord Beaconsfield’s language, ad- 
dressed to the House of Lords on Monday week :— 


“T will go to that point in the noble Earl’s speech in which he 
questioned my right to describe what my views are with regard to 
the relations between this and other countries, and the degree of 
danger or security that may depend upon them. I must assert that 
right in a manner which cannot be mistaken. I do not understand 
what the noble Earl means by impressing upon us perpetually the 
necessity of telling the nation every single thing in our foreign 
affairs. I wish to say that it is not our duty as Ministers to shuffle 
off the responsibility which it is our duty to encounter. My Lords, 
there is not an expression in that letter which was not well weighed 
and sincerely felt. I believe the state of affairs is critical. When 
we look at the condition of Europe—when we find these mighty hosts 
embattled in every direction—when we find increased armaments 
proposed, recommended, and carried with facility—if there were no 
other causes, these alone would impress upon my countrymen that 
this is not a time when vigilance can be neglected, and when resolu- 
tion can be ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.’ ” 


And while reading this, we must remember that Lord Beacons- 
field is not one who has failed to consider his responsibilities 
in this way, and to weigh them carefully. Long ago, when 
in Opposition, he defined strictly the kind of responsibility 
which, as a Minister, he now assumes. “ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” he said, “are not bound to impart to Parliament the 
secret information on which their policy is framed. But her 
Majesty’s Government are bound to do this—if they think the 
state of our foreign affairs to be serious and menacing,—they 
are bound to convey that impression to Parliament, although 
they are not bound to state the grounds which have led them 
to arrive at this conclusion.” That sentence, spoken long 
ago in Opposition, anticipates precisely that anxious condition 
of our foreign affairs which Lord Beaconsfield now declares, 
on his responsibility as a Minister, to be at present existing. 
And, conforming to his own principle, he tells us of the danger, 
while concealing the elements on which his anxiety is founded. 
It would be impossible for any Minister who used the language 
of statesmen in the sense which statesmen are accustomed 
to attach to it, to sound a note of peril in a more emphatic 
way. He rehearses his right to warn the nation of the critical 
nature of foreign affairs, “in language that cannot be mistaken.” 
Moreover, while declining to tell us what the grounds are on 
which that judgment is formed, he hints at causes beyond 
even the apparent causes for uneasiness,—the swollen and 
swelling armaments,—and insists that an attitude of vigilance 
and resolve is essential to our safety. Now hear Sir Stafford 
Northcote, in Shoreditch :— 


“Now, gentlemen, let me ask you to consider whether this is not 
a time when the great industrial classes of the country have a 
specially good opportunity for promoting legislative measures which 
will be for the advantage of themselves? It too often happens that 
legislation of importance and of a valuable kind is interrupted and 
prevented, either by some great constitutional struggle such as the 
question of reforming the representation of the people, or the destruc- 
tion or modification of some great institution; or else it is prevented 
by some great question, some agitating cause of foreign policy which 
disturbs the peace of the world, and affects with it the tranquillity of 
the country, putting into the shade measures of domestic interest, 
however important. But I venture to say that never was there a 
moment more suitable than the present for dealing rationally and 
quietly with measures of domestic reform. You have now no occa- 
sion, unless you choose to force one, for entering upon any great 
Constitutional struggles; nor, as I happen to think, is it likely that 
our deliberations in the next Parliament will be disturbed by those 
agitating questions of foreign policy which have of late taken up so 
much of our time and attention. This is a time, gentlemen, for good 
practical social and domestic measures.’ 
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at all events, that whoever else has perfect con- 
fidence in the judgment of the Prime Minister, his own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has no such confidence. The 
Prime Minister makes a statement, which, if it came from any 
mouth but Lord Beaconsfield’s, would alarm all Europe ; anda 
later, Sir Stafford Northcote assures his friends that there 
really never was a more tranquil moment, never was a better 
chance of giving our whole attention to business matters and 
domestic legislation, without having our minds agitated and 
disturbed by the character of European events. A more com- 
Jete collision of view than that between the leader of the 
Government in the House of Lords and the leader of the 
Government in the House of Commons can hardly be 
imagined. tit an is 
Now, in whatever fashion we may explain this collision,— 
whether we say that Lord Beaconsfield does not take Sir Stafford 
Northcote into his confidence, or that Sir Stafford Northcote dis- 
counts liberally Lord Beaconsfield’s attempts to play on the fears 
of the British public,—one thing we think we may deduce, that 
aGovernment whosechief fails to inspire his second-in-command 
with anything approaching to confidence, and whose second 
officer has followed so long and so faithfully a chief whose 
most solemn official utterances he pushes virtually aside as 
mere rhodomontade not even worth his notice, is not fit to be 
trusted either with foreign affairs or with domestic legislation. 
What can be a better justification of the opinion which the 
whole Liberal party have from the first expressed of Lord 
Beaconsfield, than the calm way in which Sir Stafford 
Northcote wholly ignores the judgment of his superior, on the 
most momentous point in the policy of the moment? It 
must be remembered that Sir Stafford Northcote had said 
nearly what he said in Shoreditch in his address to the electors 
of his division of Devonshire; that Lord Granville commented 
strongly in the House of Lords on the discrepancy between 
that very unsensational view of foreign affairs and the 
Prime Minister’s extremely sensational view, in his letter 
to the Duke of Marlborough; and that it was after Lord 
Granville had called special attention to this discrepancy 
that Lord Beaconsfield reiterated, and reiterated with even 
greater emphasis, the anxiety he felt in relation to the critical 
condition of foreign affairs. Moreover, it was after this reitera- 
tion by the Prime Minister of the sensational view, that the leader 
of the House of Commons reiterated, in very much stronger 
language than before, his own unsensational view of the situa- 
tion. Nothing is wanting, then, to complete the diametrical 
contradiction between them. It is plain that each has the 
most profound contempt for the view of the other, though it 
is not convenient to express that contempt in any but an in- 
direct way. For our own part, we are disposed to think that 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s view of the situation is probably the 
soberer and sounder. But then, what does not that imply as to 
the opinion which Sir Stafford Northcote must really enter- 
tains of his nominal chief? He must think him given up 
to bounce and brag. He must have the poorest possible 
opinion of Lord Beaconsfield’s judgment, and the highest 
possible opinion of his power of mixing up history with 
romancings of his own. And yet he has followed Lord 
Beaconsfield all through this critical time, and followed him 
where far abler and wiser men, disgusted by. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
propensities in this direction, fell away. from him. Plainly such 
a Government as this deserves no trust either in foreign 
affairs or in domestic reforms. If Lord Beaconsfield is 
what Sir Stafford Northcote evidently thinks him, it is 
positive madness to leave foreign affairs in his hands, and 
not very wise to leave domestic affairs in the hands of one who 
has continued to serve with him, while entertaining no respect 
at all for his judgment. If Lord Beaconsfield is not what Sir 
Stafford Northcote evidently thinks him, it is most danger- 
ous to leave the leadership of the House of Commons 
in the hands of one who has formed so false and de- 
rogatory an opinion of his chief, and has yet continued 
to be guided by his counsels in the most momentous mat- 
ters. To say nothing of the fact that the domestic legisla- 
tion of this Government has been so feeble, so utterly deficient 
in sincerity and earnestness, that we should have no right, 
even on that ground alone, to look to it for the domestic 
reforms of the future, it seems to us perfectly clear that the 
present Government has either got a most untrustworthy 
head, or a most disloyal second officer, or both. As it is clearly 
a bad thing to have a Government with an untrustworthy head, 
and a bad thing to have a Government with a disloyal second 
officer, and a very bad thing indeed to have a Government 
with both, the only safe course for the British Elector is to get 
rid of the Government, 


It is clear, 


week 





LORD BEACONSFIELD, THE CANDIDATE OF THE 
CONTINENT. 


HE devices adopted at this Election have not much novelty, 
though the amount of misrepresentation is, perhaps, 
unusual; but one iz frequently employed which we can- 
not remember ever to have seen tried before. Lord 
Beaconsfield is represented everywhere as the Candidate 
of the Continent. The correspondents of the Tory papers 
are never tired of sending over little stories and snip- 
pety extracts from foreign papers, in which the great per- 
sonages of different States, and the most influential journals, 
are represented as longing for the success of Lord Beaconsfield 
at the elections. Prince Bismarck is quite anxious about it. 
The Austrian Court thinks Lord Beaconsfield a very great 
man. The French all trust that England will not, by electing 
Mr. Gladstone, efface herself again. As for the papers, they 
are quite gushing with enthusiasm, and belabour the Liberals 
with a decision which suggests that they have all received a 
cue, and are anxious to better their instructions. The parade 
of these paragraphs is evidently intentional, and designed to 
influence the elections ; and the device is certainly a novel one, 
and founded on a view of English opinion which must have 
been very recently formed. Clearly the new idea is that 
Englishmen have entirely ceased to be insular, that they are 
very much influenced by the opinions of their neighbours, that 
they have ceased altogether to be proud, as in Palmerstonian 
days, of the dislike felt on the Continent to their representa- 
tive man, and have become incapable of suspecting that a 
Minister whom foreign Powers love must be intent on designs 
for the benefit of foreign Powers. There must be a great ina- 
provement in the popular tone of Great Britain, if that change 
has occurred, It is not fifteen years since Lord Palmerston died, 
and during half his life-time he was reverenced as par excellence 
The Briton, the man who was not the Minister of any foreign 
Power, but of England only, the man who was at once 
dreaded and detested in all the Courts of all the Continental 
States. His present successor, it appears, is loved in them all 
except St. Petersburg; and so benevolent and cosmopolitan 
have Englishmen grown, that this is to be a final reason for 
according to Lord Beaconsfield a new term of power. He is 
the candidate of the Continent, therefore let all Englishmen 
throw up their caps. The Hohenzollern favours him, the 
Hapsburg prays for him, M. Grévy regards him as a boon to 
a miserable world, therefore let him for five years more be 
Premier of Great Britain. 

That is an odd change in the temper of a nation; as odd as 
the modern adaptability of Hebrews, and we a little doubt 
whether it has occurred,—whether Englishmen at heart like to 
see Lord Beaconsfield so bespattered by foreign praise, whether 
Tory papers are not, in fact, making a very maladroit blunder, 
only passed over because one detested Court is represented as 
abstaining from the universal cry. But as we should not greatly 
regret the change if it had occurred, holding English insularity 
and want of sympathy with the Continent to be merely signs 
of ignorance, we pass over that, to inquire whether all this 
laudation can be entirely disinterested. It seems, at first 
sight, a little suspicious that Prince Bismarck should be so 
fond of a Minister who, in a public manifesto, claims ascen- 
dancy in the councils of Europe, that the Hapsburgs should 
care so greatly about an English election, that Germany and 
France should both hope for the success of the same person. 
Continental statesmen have no particular love for the glory 
or prestige of this country, no anxiety to increase its sway, 
no especial wish that its ascendancy should supersede their 
own. As a rule, they are not only jealous of England and 
slightly contemptuous of her, but inclined to exaggerate 
beyond all bounds her selfishness and devotion to her 
own interests. They are very well informed, too, and are 
well aware that the Conservative party desires, above all 
things, prestige upon the Continent, and avowedly postpones 
to “ English interests” every other consideration. If, there- 
fore, it is alleged that they are all alike desirous of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s success, it is, at all events, probable either that 
there is some error in the statement, or that they have definite 
motives for their partisanship. 

We believe that both explanations are correct. The French 
Government, so far from desiring Lord Beaconsfield’s success, 
has ever since the occupation of Cyprus regarded his projects 
with suspicion, has resisted his influence at Constantinople, 
where M. Fournier and Sir Henry Layard are always at log- 
gerheads, has tried to supersede him in Egypt with great 
success, and would welcome his fall with a sensation of relief, 
which would be reflected in the Press, but for the evil influence 
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of the Egyptian Bondholders, the “Frenchmen with their 
fortunes embarked in Egypt,” of whom M. Waddington spoke, 
and who have not yet had quite time to unload. The 
French think they see in Lord Beaconsfield, as a statesman 
who postpones all interests to antagonism to Russia, a possible 
friend to that Austro-German alliance which isolates them 
in Europe, unless they accept that alliance with Russia which 
at heart they distrust, and, until Russia has been liberalised, 
think hopelessly unworkable. In Germany and Austria, on 
the other hand, the feeling is momentarily sincere, and for 
very obvious reasons. Both States are pursuing a policy—the 
aggrandisement of Austria eastward—which England could 
resist or support with serious effect, and to which they think 
the statesmen who proposed the assignment of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to Austria would probably be friendly. Both 
dread French and Italian resistance, and both hope that re- 
sistance might be neutralised by the threats or the armaments 
of the great maritime Power which could quiet Italy with a 
word, and might, in her hatred of Russia, even insist that 
France should remain still. It is as the ally of Austro-Germany 
against France and Italy—for they can deal with Russia for 
themselves—that Lord Beaconsfield is popular in Austria and 
Germany, a fact which electors will do well to take seriously 
to heart. Lancashire and Yorkshire, in particular, have 
reason to think an entente cordiale with France an unmixed 
blessing. 

This direct self-interest is the main cause of the popularity 
of Lord Beaconsfield in Central Europe, but there are yet two 
more. The Jews have in both countries a position, alike in 
politics and literature, entirely disproportioned to their num- 
bers. They furnish popular leaders everywhere, they govern 
finance, and they control much more than half the Press 
known in this country. To all Continental Jews, the career 
of Lord Beaconsfield is a subject of intense and perfectly 
justifiable interest. They think it is a romance, which is 
true ; and one that greatly honours and exalts their race, which 
is doubtful ; and they wish to see it go on to the end, and, 
perhaps, conclude in some great blaze of scenic and spectacular 
triumph, such as would, in their judgment, make its fitting 
termination. When Lord Beaconsfield was at Berlin, they 
rained honours and attentions on him, and they would hear 
of their tribesman’s defeat with an emotion of annoyance 
and regret, which we are far from thinking ignoble, but which 
would be a Hebrew emotion, and not, as they represent, that of 
all Frenchmen, Austrians, and Germans, except so far as they 
were influenced by another and very strong feeling. This is, 
dislike to see England exempted from the miseries of Continental 
wars and complications. There is a profound feeling in all 
classes upon the Continent, among the proletariat as well as 
among the statesmen, that the position of England is unfair ; 
that she is one of the European family, that they always have 
to attend to her, and that she is yet exempt from the burdens 
and liabilities of the rest. She is never in risk of invasion; 
she is never in danger of a war of existence ; she has no con- 
scription ; and yet, she is great and wealthy and conspicuous. 
Such a position seems to Continentals at once too enviable and 
too selfish, and any event which threatened to bring it toa 
close, and entail upon England the sacrifices imposed upon her 
cousins, would be regarded with delight. England, they think, 

with a conscription, would understand some of the difficul- 
ties of her neighbours. And they think Lord Beaconsfield’s 
restless policy and determination to fight Russia by land, at 
points where Russia can produce ten men for one, will ulti- 
mately make a conscription and an immense army indis- 
pensable. They are probably wrong, though England has 
resorted in past times to conscription for the Navy, and if in 
danger herself might throw many ideas to the winds; but they 
think they are right, and, ceteris paribus, would rather see Eng- 
land ruled by a Government addicted to militarism, than a 
Government which would only develope the prosperity and 
freedom of which they are permanently envious. ‘‘ You Eng- 
lish,” said an Italian of eminence, “are too dam comfortable ! 
You are no use!” And as Lord Beaconsfield’s régime menaces 
that state of affairs very decidedly, the Continent, so far as it 
is not governed by specific hopes or fears, is desirous of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s success. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND AUSTRIA. 


M* GLADSTONE has this week put the climax on his 
offences. He has presumed to reply to the Emperor of 
Austria, and to intimate that the Austrian Government, though 


far more lenient than of old at home, has never been anything | 





but repressive abroad, and he is cursed aloud. He is not much 
hurt, as it happens, but the intention is to throw vitriol in hig 
face. The Tories have always had a certain liking for Austria, 
as a State in which great nobles are almost beyond the law. 
and they have of late taken to an adulation of monarchs not, 
on their principles, precisely explicable. Their central idea ig 
that a hierarchy should exist in every society, but that eye 
one is equally honourable in his own place, and a King who 
oppressed received at their hands as little mercy as a peasant 
who encroached. Now, however, Sovereigns are sacred, and a 
reply to a Sovereign—for after all, it is evident, from Sir H 
Elliot’s telegrams, that the Emperor of Austria did say ve ‘ 
nearly what Mr. Gladstone thought he said—is very nearly i 
lege. As for sharp criticism on him, it is something too mon- 
strous, especially in the minds of Tory Ministers who donot scruple 
for an instant to say that the Emperor of Russia, quite as big 
a personage in the world, and much more important to us, asa 
great Asiatic Power, is one of the most evil despots who ever 
oppressed mankind. It is a little contemptible, all that 
and a little sad, because it marks the deterioration in manliness 
and self-respect which six years of shrinking bluster have pro- 
duced in a great historic party ; but we should not have thought 
of alluding to it, but that many grave politicians think Mr, 
Gladstone made a mistake in even appearing to rebuke 
Austrian ambition. Austria, they say, is a decent Power 
enough now, and her Government, or rather her reign. 
ing family, has an art of keeping provinces and _nation- 
alities together, which may make them very useful in the 
settlement of the Eastern Question. It was a pity for 
Mr. Gladstone to rate them, though a Premier of England is 
the equal of any Emperor, when Austria may be needed as 
the only alternative to Russia in the Balkans. _It is well, they 
say, to be civil to possible allies, even though their alliance 
should only be accepted as a dernier ressort. 

We are not particularly concerned to answer that idea of 
the historic position of the Hapsburgs, though we regard it 
as in the main untrue. Their history is, we should say, a 
history of failure to attach nationalities. They were suzerains 
of Switzerland, and became so hated that the Swiss not only 
revolted, but ever after recounted a grotesque legend of inso- 
lent oppression as apology for their revolt. They reigned 
long in the Netherlands, only to create a dangerous insurrec- 
tion and a hatred which made the seizure of those provinces easy 
to France. They reigned over Northern Italy, and were so hated 
thatarace rather given to submission resisted them for a hundred 
years. They occupied the Principalities, and the Roumanians 
declared that they would perish rather than be subjected to 
their dominion. They were first for centuries in Germany, 
with forty times the prestige of the Hohenzollerns, and the 
Germans exulted when they were gone. They were Kings of 
Hungary, and the Magyars were in perpetual revolt, and at last 
drove them out, and were only re-subjugated by Russia, and 
are now only obedient at the price of an equality in the 
Empire which is wholly artificial, and will hardly last. With 
every advantage of situation in their favour, and a position which 
Mr. Gladstone once truly described as indispensable to Europe, 
they have barely succeeded in keeping together a federation, and 
have not built up either a nation or an empire., The reason 
is exactly what Mr. Gladstone said,—that with many good 
qualities at home, the principal one being that they alone 
among the Sovereigns of Europe cordially like and sympathise 
with the people of their capital and its neighbouring provinces, 
they are addicted to oppression abroad, and with no particular 
intention of being tyrannical, in proportion to the distance of 
their subjects from Vienna do acts which have precisely the 
same effect. They will not take trouble to secure justice, or 
bear with idiosyncracies, and though willing to govern like 
the Archdukes in Tuscany, seldom fail to get hated, as they 
did in Venetia and Lombardy. 

The Hapsburgs are going down now into the Balkan penin- 
sula, and what is the prospect? There never was such a 
chance for anybody. The people of the peninsula, certain 
conditions being granted, are willing to welcome any rule 
that will save them at once from Turkish and Russian domin- 
ation,—from living under a harrow, or sinking into a morass. 


All Europe is hungering for any solution that promises to be 


permanent. The German statesmen would willingly help the 
Austrians to the whole territory,—possibly for a compensation. 
The Hapsburgs themselves have acquired without striking a 
blow the two most beautiful of all the Balkan provinces, and the 
two which, Dalmatia being their coast-land, suit the organisa- 
tion of Austria best. There is hardly in Europe a State such as 
Dalmatia-Bosnia-Herzegovina might, with a little patience and 
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ood government, become. A second-rate Anglo-Indian 
administrator, acting on the ordinary ideas Englishmen apply 
to dependencies, would in twenty years make of the triune 
rovince, with its brave population, splendid harbours, and 
endless natural resources, a kingdom thoroughly able to pro- 
tect its own. No one in all Europe objected to the Haps- 
purg’s aggrandising themselves there, and yet what is the 
result of it all? Mr. Arthur Evans, who knows the region so 
well, declares that by dint of sheer stupidity and want of sym- 
pathy and militarism, the Hapsburgs are binding together the 
nationalities in their new possession in the strong cohesion of 
hate. The Mahommedans are actually sympathising with the 
Christians, and both with Servians aid Bulgarians, in the 
conviction that anything is better than Austrian suzerainty. 
The Government, he declares, have remedied none of the great 
evils, except the external disorder. They have exasperated 
the agrarian difficulty, in the interest of the Mahommedan 
landlords, till the Christian tenantry have fallen back on assassin- 
ation, and it comes to this,—that the freeholder receives no 
rent and the tenant no security. The national aspirations 
of the people, who are Serbs before all things, are not soothed 
away, but treated as offences, the dislike being carried so far 
that the Serbian letters, the Cyrillian character, which both 
Mahommedan and Orthodox understand, is proscribed in favour 
of the Roman alphabet, which nobody, whether master or sub- 
ject, uses naturally. Education is to be granted on the prin- 
ciple that German shall be obligatory, “and the masters 
corporals in the Army.” The history of Serbia is proscribed, 
and native schoolmasters rejected because they are Serbs. The 
people have not even personal freedom and comfort, in exchange 
for their ideals :— 

“Many of the officials are absolutely ignorant of the language of 

the country. Most of them hold the people in absolute contempt, 
and treat them like cattle. The customs and prejudices of the 
natives are violated, as much from want of knowledge as from a 
sublime indifference to their existence. Not a day passes but some 
fresh wound is inflicted cn the susceptibilities of the population. To 
take the single instance of the Herzegovinian town of Trebinje, 
within a few miles of which I reside. The commandant there, whose 
-inability to make himself intelligible to the natives belies an other- 
wise Slavonic name, has succeeded in embittering, in the most im- 
partial way, all classes of the citizens. One day, the fancy took him 
of improving the town by widening the main street. With military 
precision, he threw down the two existing rows of houses, and refused 
all compensation to the proprietors. As a further embellishment, he 
ordered the soldiers to convert the cemetery outside the town into a 
public garden. The improvement went on with a vengeance. The 
bones and turbaned tombstones of True Believers were soon tossed 
hither and thither by the Giaour soldiers, and the fury of the Turks 
may be imagined. A Serb merchant from Ragusa built a large house 
outside the town, on a plot of land which he had purchased for the 
purpose, and surrounded it with a garden-wall. When the whole was 
finished, the commandant summoned the too enterprising settler to 
his presence, and ordered him, in the roughest manner, to pull down 
the wall, and set up iron railings in its place. The poor man pleaded 
the expense, and demanded the reason of such an extraordinary 
order, The martinet refused to give any reason. The Serb threat- 
ened to appeal to the higher powers. ‘Appeal, if you like,’ replied 
the petty tyrant, ‘but it will take you at least six months to get my 
order cancelled, and meanwhile I shall close your house and shop.’ 
But pages might be filled with similar incidents from this single 
town. The last petty piece of tyranny on the part of the com- 
mandant has been an order forbidding the citizens to play the ‘ guzla,’ 
the national lyre, to whose strains the Serbs have been wont to sing 
their epic lays through four centuries of Turkish rule. I have not 
yet learnt that the commandant has banished the Serbian fairies 
from the haunted glens of the neighbouring mountains.” 

So intense is the irritation produced by all this petty tyranny, 
tyranny which at home in Vienna is utterly unlike the easy- 
going Austrian, that the Hapsburgs are compelled, in default of 
Christian support, to fall back upon the old dominant caste, 
and place the Turks at the top :—* Only a short time since, 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg, in laying down certain principles of 
conduct for one of his new official agents, made use of these 
words, the literal accuracy of which I guarantee,—‘ The 
Catholics, said the Austrian Governor of Bosnia, ‘ are too 
small a minority for us to rely upon; the bulk of the people is 
Serb, but the Serbs are our mortal enemies. We must lean 
upon the Turks for our support’ (Wir miissen uns auf den 
Tiirken stiitzen), ‘Austria,’ he continued, ‘has plenty of 
other nationalities, why should she not have a Turkish nation- 
ality as well under her rule?’” The very object of the transfer, 
the extinction of the Turkish ascendancy, is in danger. 

These are all exaggerations? That is quite possible, though 
Mr. Evans is a good observer, though we have heard all his 
Statements and a great deal more from an English resident in 
Bosnia unconnected with him, though we note incessant 
teports of rioting, and though we who write defended the 
transfer of the province to Austria as the only chance of liberat- 





ing it without anarchy. But grant that there is exaggeration, 
that many of the Austrian failures, particularly as regards the 
tenure, are only our own failures in Ireland, and that part of the 
favour shown to the Mahommedans is the result of the strange 
legal condition of the province, in which the Emperor of 
Austria, like our own Queen in Cyprus, is a vassal, without 
permission to put his own head on the coinage, and still the 
broad fact remains. The Hapsburgs are governing Bosnia 
harshly, as they did Lombardy, not sympathetically, as they do 
Vienna; are repressing instead of fostering the national 
feelings, which if fostered might make of European Turkey 
a Federation of the Balkans as free of the Czar as of 
the Sultan. That is all Mr. Gladstone has said, though 
he has said it in lofty language, and speaks as men 
speak whose words are forces; and if an English Premier 
out of power may not say that much, may not even hope that 
a great group of States will obtain a free existence, may not 
prefer publicly one policy to another and that an inferior one, 
then there is, as regards foreign policy, little advantage to 
England in possessing statesmen at all. If we are all to obey 
Austria without discussion, and apologise for any utterance 
Austria dislikes, and say,‘Fie, fie!” if any one breathes a wish 
for more information about Austrian designs, the sooner states- 
men are silent the better. The Zimes can transmit Austrian 
orders with sufficient explicitness and entire cordiality. Only 
suppose, to gain the Eastern half of the Balkans, with Greeee 
as a dependency, Austria joins Russia, as she did to divide 
Poland! Would not Mr. Gladstone’s outspoken warning be 
regretted then, and he thought to have been quite within the 
limit of his right ? 





MR. CROSS IN LANCASHIRE. 


\ R. CROSS is delivering in Lancashire what must be, we 
\ should think, the most marvellous series of bald 
electioneering speeches on record. The old idea of speech was 
that all speech was “winged.” But if the early poets had 
taken their notion of speech from Mr. Cross, such a notion 
could never have entered their minds. His words are not 
only not winged, but they are almost without the power to 
crawl. They fall upon you with a flat, leaden thump,—with 
such an impact like balls of clay. Here, for instance, is a speci- 
men of his most fiery style,—of his style when he becomes 
animated, as he closes with his opponents: —“I am 
sorry to say that some time ago the Opposition accused 
us of being the cause of the stagnation of trade. I resist that 
absolutely. It is not the stagnation of trade in England 
alone ; it is all over the world, and in America more than any- 
where, and that ought to lead men to think what the real 
cause of stagnation in trade was,—the over-inflation of trade 
we had in years gone by. It is the old story, but it is the 
true one. But, instead of the Opposition blaming the present 
Government for the stagnation in trade, I boldly go straight 
out into their camp and say, ‘I attack you. You have talked 
of trade going by leaps and by bounds, and you have made 
your legislation accordingly. You ought to have known and 
you ought to have legislated better, because you must have 
known, if you had thought, that at the end of the lane of pro- 
sperity must be a turn, and adversity would come. The 
turn came—and we happened to come in at that time—and 
misfortune in trade came in as a necessary consequence, 
because you cannot go on by leaps and bounds for ever.’”’ 
Well, if that be “going boldly straight out into the Liberal 
camp, it is going there to uncommon little purpose, and ap- 
parently without any intention of either striking a blow or 
making a capture when he gets there. All that Mr. Cross does 
after this magnificent march into the heart of the enemy’s coun- 
try, is to come straight back again. We can all say “I attack 
you,” but after saying it, it is usual to make an attack, which 
Mr. Cross forgets,—he stops dead, like the prosperity he talks 
of, just where our expectation is roused. We are expecting a 
leap or a bound from the Home Secretary, and suddenly find 
him standing stock still, with such bewilderment on his face 
as the stout resolve to make a very sharp attack, and the sudden 
recollection that there is nothing in the world to make it with, 
naturally produces. No doubt Mr. Cross thought he had 
something very good indeed to say, but he “lost the idea ” 
at the critical moment, if he ever had it, and the attack ended ' 
with that flourish of the quarter-staff with which it ought to 
have begun. It was still worse with his speech the next day, 
when he intended to be still more vivacious, for his opponent 
then was Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Cross was determined to be 
popular, The intention to be popular naturally suggested to 
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him the subject of water, all the more, perhaps, that the sub- 
ject of water was closely associated in his mind, as we shall 
immediately see, with the notion of extreme populousness,—a 
quality quite near enough for Mr. Cross to extreme popularity :— 
‘We had a volume in Midlothian in the autumn, and we 
are having a second volume now. Has any of my hearers 
seen one of those very large oxyhydrogen microscopes, with 
which they show you the real constituents of a drop of water ? 
When you see water through these microscopes, it is full of 
extraordinary animals, with ugly legs, arms, and mouths, at 
least enough to frighten you to go away resolved that you 
won't drink it; but it is wholesome water, after all. And that 
exactly illustrates what is going on in Midlothian at the pre- 
sent time, where Mr. Gladstone has got his oxyhydrogen micro- 
scope, and is displaying our legs, arms, mouths, tails, and 
everything that is horrible, in this magnifying way. We 
seem to have impressed ourselves on his mind like some 
nightmare he can’t get rid of, but, like the water, you 
will find that our policy is the wholesome one, after all.” 
As the Daily News very aptly remarked, it is clear that Mr. 
Cross gets his notion of wholesome water from the London 
Water Companies. Water swarming with bacteria is 
generally supposed to be very far from wholesome. But 
there was something pathetically helpless in the attempt to 
enliven the issue between the Government and Mr. Glad- 
stone by comparing the former to a drop of foul water 
under the microscope of the latter, and entreating him to 
turn away his glance from the horrible display of legs, arms, 
mouths, and tails, in the minute universe under review, and 
divert it instead to the horrors of Russian misgovernment, 
the spread of which the present Government pretend 
that they have arrested. That the Government, bad as 
it is, can be fairly compared to a drop of foul water, 
we should never have imagined, if the suggestion had not 
come from Mr. Cross ; but we suppose the allusion must be to 
Turkish and Egyptian affairs, whence, no doubt, the germs of 
organic life of avery low type indeed have been communicated 
in plenty to the distilled water of English Administrative purity. 

The truth must be that Mr. Cross has made a good 
administrator in some degree, because, in the capacity 
of a politician and statesman, he is too dull to get 
into any of the ordinary troubles of official life. In the 
Home Office, men like Mr. Gathorne Hardy and Mr. 
Cross,—men with a stolid mind, but a certain slow fire 
of indignation against what they cannot understand,—have 
always done better than more thoughtful, impressible, and 
intelligent men. It is when Mr. Cross wishes to grapple with a 
large and complex measure like his Water Bill, or to express his 
general political convictions in a long canvass, that we see 
how blank his imagination is. He did not even see 
in drawing his Water Bill that first-rate security fetches, 
and ought to fetch, a high price. And in his canvass 
he sees practically nothing, except what he has been 
hammering away at for the last year. When he wants 
to be fiery, he cannot get further than “I attack 
you,”—the attack itself not forthcoming. When he wants to 
be picturesque, his imagination runs on foul water,—in which 
he rashly baptises the Government. It is rather a melan- 
choly exhibition. For the Home Secretary evidently thinks 
that it is much the same thing to square up to a man as to 
knock him down, much the same thing to suggest ludicrous 
ideas of yourself as to make fun of your opponent. 





THE FARMERS AND THE LIBERALS. 


T is becoming very clear that the old fallacy, so triumphant 
hitherto at county elections, that the interests of land- 
lords and farmers are identical, and that the farmers are best 
represented in Parliament by their landlords, is at last pretty 
well worn out. The proceedings and addresses of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and the appearance of tenant-farmer candidates for 
various counties (who would have been more numerous, if the 
Dissolution had been put off till the autumn), alike give proof 
of this. The wonder is that the Farmers have remained 
under such a delusion so long. That there are points upon 
which legislation which profits the landowners profits also 
their tenants is. of course, plain enough, and upon these 
points the landlords in Parliament have not shown them- 
selyes remiss. But how farmers could have been brought 
to believe that upon the vital questions of compensa- 
tion for unexhausted improvements, of the law of distress, of 
game and game preservation, of the apportionment of rates 
between landlords and tenants, and of giving a voice to farmers 





i 
in the expenditure of rates by County Boards, the legislation 
likely to be promoted by landlords could ever be reall 
favourable to the interests of tenants, is a puzzle hard indesd 
to solve. However, six years of absolute landlord ascendancy. 
in both Houses of Parliament, have at last brought most in. 
telligent farmers to the conclusion that the landlords the 
have sent to represent them have proved to be but as Wolves 
set to guard the sheep. 

It would be unwise to over-estimate the gain (though, no 
doubt, there will be some considerable gain) to the Liberal cause 
at the present election, from this change of feeling amongst the 
Farmers. Between the Liberals and the farmers there hag 
hitherto been but little sympathy, and sympathy takes time 
to grow. Several of the tenant-farmer candidates now coming 
forward, as well as a large proportion of the promoters and 
members of the Farmers’ Alliance, are, in general politics, 
staunch Conservatives. The Liberals, on their side, haye 
hitherto taken much too little account of the farmers, looking 
on them as wholly wanting in independence, as too timid to 
fight for, even if not too stupid to form, any political 
creed of their own. In such a view there is surely much 
that is unjust, as well as much that is impolitic. The 
farmers—(at all events, now that the Ballot has given them for 
the first time independence)—are, at the worst, not so politi- 
cally hopeless as some other portions of the community, 
say, for instance, as the thousands of common-place middle- 
class electors in and round London, who, without any political 
aspirations whatever of their own, vote steadily for the Con- 
servatives, either because they fancy it more genteel or 
fashionable, not to say aristocratic, or because in their eyes 
patriotism is mostly an affair of fighting, and they think it 
traitorous to discountenance even such wretched and inglorious 
wars as those in Zululand and Afghanistan. 

In its ulterior consequences, however, we regard the present 
uprising of the farmers as likely to exercise a most powerful 
influence on the course of public affairs, both by forcing into 
prominence the great questions of land-law reform, and the 
liberation of agriculture from many mischievous impediments 
which form an important part of the Liberal programme ; and 
moreover, by rendering inevitable, sooner or later, unlikely as 
it may now appear, a cordial alliance and co-operation between 
the farmers and the Liberal party. If the present elections 
give existence to a tenant-farmers’ party in the House of Com- 
mons, which, however small, is really in earnest, they will 
very soon discover that it is only by the aid of the Liberals 
that anything effectual can be done. However close may have 
been the old union between the farmers and the Conservatives 
(and there have been times within the last forty years when, 
but for the farmers, the Conservative party in the House of 
Commons would have well-nigh disappeared), it cannot long 
survive the conviction, on the part of the farmers, that from the 
Conservative landowners nothing but merely counterfeit legis- 
lation for the benefit of agriculturists can be hoped for. What 
is vitally important for the farmers at the present crisis is that 
they should send to represent them in Parliament men who, 
be they Conservatives or Liberals, will be real farmers’ friends, 
and not sham cnes,—will be farmers’ friends first, and party 
politicians afterwards. Let the farmers look at Mr. Plimsoll, 
and contrast him with some of their own champions in the 
Parliament just dissolved. No doubt, there will be plenty of 
people to tell them that the seamen serving in merchant- 
vessels are best represented in Parliament by the shipowners 
who are Members of the House of Commons, and that Mr. 
Plimsoll, with his outcries about rotten and overloaded ships, 
and dangerously-stowed cargoes, is a mischievous agitator, 
busy at the old trick of “setting class against class. 
But, for all that, there would be at this moment 
no supervision worth talking of, of dangerous ships or 
cargoes, if there had been no Mr. Plimsoll, or if Mr. Plim- 
soll had not been a man (whatever mistakes he may have made) 
of indomitable earnestness. And if earnestness is the first 
thing needed in the farmers’ friends in the new Parliament, 
scarcely less important is it that they shall have judgment 
enough to pursue only practicable objects,—that they shall 
follow the right scent, in spite of the many red-herrings 
which are sure to be trailed across their path. If farmers 
allow themselves to be persuaded into the absurd expectation 
that the nation can ever again be brought to submit to 
taxes on imported food, in order that the prices of agri- 
cultural produce may be kept up, they are past reason- 
ing with, and must be left to the teachings of a sad ex- 
perience. Transfers of charges from the county rates to the 
Consolidated Fund. such as were effected soon after the pre- 
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sent Government inherited the surplus of their predecessors, 
are clearly beyond hoping for, in the face of a huge deficit. 
Neither can the repeal of the Malt-tax, however much there 
may be to be said for it, be deemed within the range of prac- 
tical politics, until there is once again a considerable surplus 
revenue,—in other words, until the Liberals have been again 
several years in office. But in the main, farmers could not 
have a better guide to what is practicable in the way of legis- 
lation for the relief of agriculture, or to what the Liberal 

arty can and ought to help them in, than in the series of 
« Questions to be put to Candidates,” drawn up and circulated 
by the Farmers’ Alliance. 

Both with a view to the coming electivus, and still more if 
we extend our view somewhat beyond these elections, we would 
earnestly impress upon all Liberal county electors the wisdom 
and importance of cordially lending a helping hand, when- 
ever possible, to the farmers. Liberals cannot, of course, 
endanger the seat of a Liberal candidate for the sake 
of a Conservative tenant-farmer, but this seems the only 
reservation needed. As between a candidate of the type 
of the Conservative majority in the late House of Commons 
and a Conservative tenant-farmer, there should be no hesitation 
whatever in giving hearty support to the latter. Let Liberals 
reflect that if the numerical majority of tenant-farmers are 
still Conservatives, the active and leading minds amongst them 
are, in their utter disappointment at the action of the Parlia- 
ment just dissolved, fast gravitating towards Liberalism, that 
upon the opinions of the intelligent leaders will ultimately 
depend the opinions of the general body, and especially of the 
new generation of farmers, and we think they will see good 
reason to believe that, in the elegant phrase newly introduced 
into our language, the Liberal party have every possible motive 
to “ consolidate co-operation ” with the Farmers. 





EPISCOPAL DISCRETION. 


HE Clewer case is at last at an end, and the conclusion 
arrived at in the Court of Final Appeal is entirely con- 
sonant with common-sense. With the Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench Division unanimous on one side, and the Lords Justices 
of Appeal unanimous on the other, it was not for the laity to 
have any opinion on the question until the House of Lords 
had spoken. Now, by a curious coincidence, four Law Lords 
have been found equally unanimous with the Judges of the 
Courts below. The Lord Chancellor, Lord Selborne, Lord 
Penzance, and Lord Blackburn are all alike of opinion that 
the judgment of the Queen’s Bench Division was rightly re- 
versed by the Lords Justices of Appeal, and that in the Church 
Discipline Act the words “it shall be lawful” give the Bishop 
entire discretion to take or refuse to take proceedings against 
a Clerk charged with any offence against the laws ecclesiastical. 
They hold that where those words occur, the presumption 
is in favour of discretion, and that, in order to overrule this 
presumption, there must be something in the context or in 
the general scope and objects of the Statute which makes it 
the duty of the person in whom the discretion is vested to 
use it in a particular way. “The cardinal error,” said Lord 
Blackburn, * on which the judgment of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench is based, is that of treating the words ‘it shall be 
lawful’ as ambiguous words, capable of bearing several mean- 
ings. The words are not ambiguous at all, and there is no 
public or private right conferred by the statute which requires 
that the power given to the Bishop should be exercised.” 
_ The result of this decision is, beyond doubt, very greatly to 
Increase the powers and the responsibility of the Episcopate. 
Under the Public Worship Act, discretion whether they 
shall give or refuse their consent to proceedings being taken 
1s expressly given to the Bishops. Under the Church Discipline 
Act, it is now given to them by judicial construction. Powers 
of this large and general kind are naturally exercised in the 
first instance with a good deal of diffidence, but when their 
existence is confirmed by successive judgments of the Court of 
Appeal and the House of Lords, the time when this diffidence 
is either graceful or useful may be regarded as past. It isnow 
a settled point that the Bishops have an absolute discretion as 
regards proceedings under either of the two statutes which 
have of late been so frequently invoked. If, therefore, such pro- 
ceedings are injurious to the peace of the Church, if they bring 
heither certainty nor unity by way of make-weight for the loss of 
tranquillity, and if it rests entirely with the Bishops whether they 
shall be instituted, the Bishops will be to blame for whatever 
harm comes to the Church by reason of their being instituted. 
We frankly admit that this was not always our opinion. Before 





the Clewer case had been decided, and when it was quite pos- 
sible that the words in the Church Discipline Act which 
appeared to confer discretion conferred none at all, it seemed 
reasonable to suppose that even the positive discretion con- 
ferred by the Public Worship Regulation Act might have been 
intended by Parliament to be exercised with some qualifica- 
tion,—that a Bishop, for example, might refuse to allow a case 
to be tried, while another in which the same points were 
raised was pending, or if the clergyman against whom the 
charges were brought had given way except in some unimportant 
particulars ; but that in the event of an undoubted and serious 
breach of the law having been committed he would be bound 
to allow the trial to go on. Now, the whole situation has 
changed. It has always been admitted that the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act gave a larger discretion than the Church 
Discipline Act. Indeed, it is to this difference that the Clewer 
case owes its existence. The prosecutors elected to proceed 
under the Church Discipline Act, because they felt they had no 
chance of succeeding under the Public Worship Regulation 
Act. Now, it is decided that under the Act which was sup- 
posed to be least favourable to Episcopal discretion, the Bishop 
has an absolute right to bar proceedings. His discretion is 
beyond challenge and beyond criticism. A fortiori, therefore, 
it is so under the Public Worship Regulation Act. The result 
of the two statutes, therefore, is that the Bishop of the diocese, 
not the Church Association, nor an aggrieved parishioner, nor 
any other person whatsoever, will be the real author of any future 
proceedings against the Ritualist Clergy. Underthe one Act, the 
Bishop has authority to bar such proceedings without being 
obliged to give any reasons; under the other, he has authority 
to bar such proceedings without any liability to be called to 
account for the reasons he gives. A Bishop who has such an 
authority, and refuses or omits to exercise it, is as much to 
blame for any evil consequences that may follow upon such 
refusal or omission as if he were himself the prosecutor. 

There is another opinion which we have expressed with re- 
gard to Ecclesiastical prosecutions which is qualified by the 
final decision in the Clewer case. On the assumption that a 
dropping fire of ecclesiastical prosecutions might be kept up, 
whether the Bishops liked it or not, we thought that the 
more frequent these disturbances were, the better it would 
be for the Church of England. If no one had the power to 
prevent them, the one thing to be desired was that the public 
should as speedily as possible be disgusted with them. The 
more Often they were set on foot, the sooner would this result 
be brought about, and by consequence, the Bishop who did 
most to facilitate and multiply prosecutions would be, in the 
end, the best benefactor the Church could have. On the 
assumption, however, that the Bishops have the power to 
make this dropping fire die out altogether, and to prevent 
it from being again opened, they become charged with a 
duty of a different kind. Instead of making things as bad as 
possible, in the hope that when they come to the worst they will 
mend, their business is to use the powers vested in them for 
preventing things from becoming bad. 

It will not be pretended that prosecutions of Ritualist 
clergymen, as at present carried on, do good to any one, 
except the lawyers concerned in them. They do not help to 
decide the law, on the contrary, they help very much to un- 
settle it. The Final Court of Appeal in Ecclesiastical cases 
delivers a series of judgments minutely setting forth where 
a clergyman may not stand, what he must not wear, and what 
he must not allow to be sung. Upon all these points the law has 
been ascertained. As a matter of fact, indeed, it is broken in 
some particular or other in every church in the kingdom, but 
there is no doubt what the law of Anglican Ritual upon the 
points raised during recent controversies really is. Fresh 
prosecutions do not make this any clearer; they only serve to 
show that familiarity with the law may breed contempt of it. 
What conceivable end can the Bishops suppose will be 
answered by making the iaw despised? Is it not plain 
that the present state of the Church of England calls for 
one of two remedies,—either that Ritualism be let alone, or 
that it be dealt with by fresh legislation ? In our judgment, the 
whole legislative attack upon Ritualism has been a blunder, 
directed to a wrong end and proceeding by wrong means. 
But it is not in the least necessary to take this view in order 
to see that, if the dignity of the Law is to be maintained, 
what is needed is that fresh laws should be made, not that 
the existing laws should be further expounded. They have 
been expounded until every one is tired of hearing about them. 
If anything more is wanting, it is some additional provision to 
ensure their being enforced. Under these circumstances, 
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the duty of the Bishops seems to us perfectly clear. They 
must see, equally with other people, that these repeated Ritual 
prosecutions have become nothing more than a bad joke, but 
unlike other people, they have the power of putting an end 
to them for the future. If, therefore, they neglect to use this 
power, they will be directly instrumental in bringing the law 
into ridicule ; and this is not a part which the Episcopate has 
any business to play. An intimation that, in the present state 
of the law, the Bishops had come to the conclusion that it 
would not be expedient to authorise any more prosecutions 
under either Act would prevent a recurring scandal, and leave 
the Church Association to its true remedy,—an application to 
Parliament to arm it with a more effective weapon wherewith 
to put down its adversary. 








POLITICAL WHITE-HEAT. 


HE next week will be one of white-heat. Those who 
have the truest insight into the significance of the ques- 
tions at issue between the two great parties in the State will 
probably labour, for a week at least, under the most com- 
plete illusion as to the irreparable character of the calamity 
which the defeat of their cause must entail. This is one of 
the peculiarities of all great moral contests where large num- 
bers are enrolled on either side, that those to whom they mean 
the most, to whose minds the issues involved are the noblest 
and the highest, are, for that very reason, most inclined to 
exaggerate the importance of victory or failure. If they did not 
see the cause for which they fight to be noble, they could not 
fight for it so heartily ; and it is impossible to fight heartily and 
disinterestedly for any cause whatever, and yet realise fully while 
you do so, that it by no means follows that you ought to win 
because your cause is good. If you feel, as you ought to feel, 
that you would move heaven and earth to gain the battle by fair 
means, and especially if you feel this in company with hundreds 
of thousands of others who feel the same, it is simply impossible 
to recognise also,—though, nevertheless, it may be very true 
and very plain to a solitary imagiaation not heated by the 
fray,—that what you are so passionately resolved to win, if you 
can win without unfairness, it might, nevertheless, be better, 
both for you and for your opponents, that you should lose. We 
say that it is especially impossible to feel this, if you are fighting 
as one in a great host, who all feel with you, because it is quite 
clear that these are just the conditions under which the value 
of symbols is most sure to be exaggerated. An army worth its 
salt values victory so inordinately as it does rather be- 
cause victory is, to an army, the symbol of military 
efficiency. The excuse, as it were, for its existence at 
all—for an army the certain doom of which was failure 
would never be drilled or even desired,—is its capacity to win 
battles. No doubt, discipline, valour, readiness in emergencies, 
fortitude, are all nobler characteristics of an army than mere 
success. An army which fails through sheer inequality of 
numbers and appliances may have far more reason to be proud 
of itself, than an army which succeeds by virtue of superior 
numbers and better guns. But none the less, what an army 
tights for is victory, because the one thing which it is always 
taught to keep in mind is victory ; and if it were not taught to 
keep that in mind, it would not be in existence at all. The qualities 
of discipline, valour, readiness in emergencies, fortitude, and so 
forth, are all cultivated by an army in order to secure victory, 
and they cannot throw off their subordination to their chief end, 
especially if that end is realised as the true end by each and 
all around. The qualities by which the endis secured may be them- 
selves greater than the end, nay, may be themselves ends higher 
than that end; but nevertheless, so long as they are habitually 
looked upon by all the host as subservient to that end, that 
subservience will be recognised by the imagination of all, and 
will leave its stamp upon their minds. 

And so it is in political battle. We fight, as we believe, 
for justice, for mercy, for honesty, for good-faith ; but, 
though it be for the very sake of these things, we fight 
first for victory; and if we do not win, we believe that 
justice, mercy, honesty, and good-faith must suffer, since 
the course taken to embody these principles, if we win, 
will, in all probability, not be taken if we lose. Yet of 
course it may well happen that we may gain our best ends no 
less effectually, perhaps even more effectually, by failure than by 
suecess. The old Christian maxim, that the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church, may be just as true in politics as in 








religion, nay, often has been true. Reforms of all kinds were 
advocated for the thirty first years of the present century, and 
advocated in vain; but it is more than probable that had the 
Liberals won their cause sooner than they did, they would have 
won it much less effectually. Nay, the same is often true of the 
long-delayed victory of very poor causes. Mr. Disraeli himself 
waited long and patiently for his Tory democracy. If he had 
waited a shorter time than he did, he would to all appearance 
have waited with less effect, and not have had the chance he 
has now really had of appealing effectually to the arbitrary and 
tyrannical side of ignorant popular feelings, or of showing the 
nation how strong these are, and how intimate is their connec. 
tion with Conservative prejudices and privilege. Though it is 
impossible, and indeed most undesirable, when once a course 
of action is discerned as the better, not to fight, and fight 
desperately, for the very end of securing the adoption of that 
course of action, it is far from true that you necessarily obtain 
the greatest possible acceptance for the principles which have 
induced you to take your side, by at once winning your 
battle. Had the Americans who adopted the Free-soil prin. 
ciple of strictly confining slavery to a given area, and hedging 
it in within that area, succeeded in their purpose, the chances are 
that slavery would have lingered on within those limits far longer 
than it did. Had those who resented most keenly the political 
and religious disabilities of the Roman Catholics and the 
Dissenters, succeeded sooner than they did, in applying a 
remedy, the remedy would, in all probability, have been much 
less complete and thorough-going. It is often vastly better 
even for the highest cause to suffer defeat on defeat, till the 
moment is ripe for its thorough spiritual victory. But none 
the less the host who fight for that cause must feel, and perhaps 
ought to feel for a time, that these defeats involve a kind of 
utter despair, nay, that they may imply the final triumph of the 
principles of which they really only secure the most absolute and 
final rejection. Human creatures being what they are, they 
could by no possibility struggle with the highest hope and 
earnestness and courage for the triumph of the true princi- 
ples, unless they identified with that triumph the immediate 
conversion of the majority to their side. But it is none 
the less true that, whether Liberal or Tory wins, the ulti- 
mate gain may well be that of the party which seems to 
lose, and the ultimate loss that of the party which seems to 
gain. If, therefore, as we hope, the Liberals win, they ought to 
take fully to heart the serious danger of losing by their gain ; as 
also, if they should lose, the very reasonable hope of gaining 
by their loss. 

This is just the prospect which political passion at a white- 
heat is very apt to keep out of sight, and yet it is just the pro- 
spect which it is most most needful to have constantly in view, 
in order that the passion may remain pure, and not sully itself 
by alloys of a very bad sort. What we mean is this. We have 
no wish to see any one fight for anything less than immediate 
victory. We have no belief in the dispassionateness which can 
calmly contemplate defeat, before it comes, as anything but dis- 
aster. But then, again, we do wish to see it recognised that 
defeat,—the most real sort of defeat,—may be incurred under a 
spurious semblance of victory. A victory gained by partial sup- 
pression of the true principle,—by holding out, for instance, to 
the British nation that they may reap all the fruits of an unjust 
policy of aggression, as well as all the credit of denouncing that 
policy,—or by prudently concealing from the Irish electors that 
there is no intention at all of ever consenting to a repeal of the 
Union while Ireland remains in the British Empire,—would be 
a far more serious calamity than an admitted defeat associated 
with no such suppression of principle. There are plenty of 
victories in which the victors were not merely temporarily, but 
permanently, discredited, because they won by abandoning in 
reality the cause for which they took up arms. Such was the vic- 
tory of the Conservative party in 1867,—we do not say of the Tory 
Democrats, but of the Conservatives, those who really professed 
to rely on Conservative principles in resisting the influx of the 
democracy, and who actually opened the flood-gates for that 
which they affected to resist. Such, too, in a less degree, was the 
victory of the Liberal party, under Lord Palmerston, in 1859, 
when they carried the day against the Conservatives on the pre- 
tence of popular sympathies which disappeared as soon as the 
party was installed in power, and gave place to the more 
genuine determination to “ rest and be thankful,” content with 
the feat of having ejected the Conservatives from office. Such 
victories are not victories of principle over men, but victories of 
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men over principle, and are really quite inconsistent with that 
true white-heat of political passion, which cares for no success 
not really and avowedly won in the name of the cause for which 
it fights. : 

At all events, it 1s well to subdue the fever of the moment by 
bearing in mind that, whatever the superficial result, no such re- 
sult is final. We may win, and win bya great majority, and yet 
some day think that it had been better for us if we had lost. The 
Tories may win, and win by a great majority, and yet come to 
rue their triumph more than they ever yet rued a defeat. 
The higher issues, great as they are, are not really so abso- 
lutely bound up with the success or failure of the immediate 
contest as they seem to be. No victory we could win is worth a 
single dereliction of principle to obtain. It is a better thing by 
far to lose, than to win and yet feel in the very hour of victory 
that, though we have been victorious, our principles must go to 
the wall, in order to make the victory secure. Either party may 
win, and yet recognise this. And if either party wins and 
,nows this, for that party the victory will be a crushing defeat. 





THE NEW DECISION ON MILLINERS’ BILLS. 
HE decision of the Court of Appeal in the case of “ Debenham 
vy. Mellor” is so contrary to popular belief as to the state 
of the law upon the subject, and will so greatly alarm all trades- 
men, except butchers and greengrocers, that it deserves more 
than a passing notice. Mrs. Mellor, the wife of a man in a 
respectable position (manager of a railway hotel at Bradford), 
ordered some articles of dress of Messrs. Debenham and Free- 
body upon credit, which were sent in to her and her husband’s 
residence in the usual course. There was no contention that 
the dresses were extravagant, or unsuited to Mrs. Mellor’s 
station, or overcharged, or objectionable in any way whatever. 
{rdeed, Lord Justice Bramwell seems to have thought that 
the very vague wort * necessaries” might have been fairly 
applied to them, and no question as to their price was so much 
as raised. Nevertheless, when the bill was sent in, the husband 
refused to pay for them, alleging, quite truly and conscientiously, 
as it would appear, that he had strictly forbidden his wife 
to buy anything upon his credit, that she had disobeyed his 
commands, and that consequently he should not pay for the 
dresses. He adhered to this decision, and Messrs. Debenham 
sued him for the money. The Court, however, decided that the 
fausband was not liable, and Messrs. Debenham, whose business, 
with that of every other silk mercer, is attacked by the de- 
eision at the root, carried their plaint up to the Court of 
Appeal. There, however, three Judges—Lord Justice Bram- 
well, Lord Justice Baggallay, and Lord Justice Thesiger— 
unanimously agreed, in two elaborately reasoned judgments, 
that the Court below were right, and that if a husband pro- 
hibited his wife from pledging his credit, that prohibition ended 
his liability, even though it was privately given, and remained 
entirely unknown to the tradesmen concerned. They fancy 
they are supplying goods to a wife, but are really supplying them 
to a feme sole, who also happens to be exonerated by law from 
process for debt. For, be it observed, the exemption of the 
husband does not create a liability in the wife, the tradesman 
having, in fact, no legal debtor. Some little doubt was signi- 
fied as to whether this decision would hold good as against use 
and wont, that is, when the wife was sued by tradesmen whose 
bills the husband had previously habitually paid; but in the 
case of a “first order” to a tradesman the Judges were absolute, 
and their decision finally settles the law. 

It is not too much to say that it threatens every tradesmen 
in the country who does not deal in necessary eatables, about 
which also some little hesitation was expressed. All mercers, 
hosiers, bootmakers, furniture-dealers, jewellers, booksellers, 
and indeed all tradesmen who do not “send for orders,” 
have been accustomed to think that up to a well understood 
though indefinite amount, varying with the station of the 
parties, the order of a wife living with her husband for goods 
bound that husband. They were aware, in some dim way, 
that they must not rely on such an order if absurdly extrava- 
gant, or if for articles out of the usual course, but must ask 
definite authority ; and that a husband could, by public adver- 
tisement, put an end to his liability, but that he could do it by 
private arrangement with his wife without informing them or 
anybody else never, we venture to say, so much as entered 
their heads. Indeed, Messrs. Debenham and Freebody, who 
are, we suppose, the extensive mercers of Wigmore Street, 
must have executed thousands of such orders, and certainly, 





had they even suspected the state of the law, would never have 
taken the case into Court, and so have warned every married 
swindler in London that he had a new opportunity open to him. 
He has only to give his wife a written order not to pledge his 
credit, and obtain an acknowledgment, and she may order 
what she pleases; for she as wife will not be liable, and he as 
husband, opposed on principle to credit dealings, will not be 
liable either. That is ominous news for jewellers, who are 
naturally the tradesmen most affected by swindlers, and we 
have the greatest difficulty in believing the decision commonly 
just. We can see its possible legality, because it is in accord 
with the ordinary principle that an agent cannot go beyond 
his written instructions ; but we cannot, in the face alike of 
existing opinion and existing custom, see its justice. The wife 
is treated every day in all manner of disputes as the husband’s 
agent, her action in that capacity has regulated bargains for 
centuries, and now all tradesmen are told that the presumption 
does not apply to their case, if the husband has secretly adver- 
tised himself out of the usual law. Lord Justice Bramwell 
says the tradesmen may charge ready money, there being 
neither custom nor convenience in favour of credit for ladies’ 
dresses ; but suppose the dresses have to be made up, and that 
a fair charge till the dress is completed is next to an impossi- 
bility. How is a bonnet made to order to be charged for until 
it is complete? Of course, a tradesman can ask, as the Judge 
suggests, if the lady has her husband's authority to order her 
clothes—and she cannot lie about it, for fear of the Act about 
obtaining money on false pretences—but so he can ask if she 
has her marriage-certificate to show, and he is about as likely to 
put the one question as the other. His customers would regard 
the question as an affront. Laws, to be just, must recognise 
national manners as affecting contracts, as well as other cus- 
tomary dealings. If the wife of a shipowner ordered a new brig 
out of her own head, she would be asked by the shipbuilder 
for her husband’s permission, without any sense on either 
side of insult, and so she would if she were buying land, but 
she cannot be asked when she is ordering her gown or her little 
daughters’ frocks. Our manners forbid so open an assertion of 
the pecuniary dependance of the wife, even for articles of 
her personal convenience. The tradesman must and will take 
the risk, and the result of the will not be 
ready-money transactions, but a needless addition to prices, 
put on to cover the risk he now finds he has always in- 
curred. We cannot but think that up to a reasonable amount 
the husband ought to be made to take the risk, too, always re- 
membering that if he is really oppressed, he can publicly adver- 
tise that he will be oppressed no longer. 


decision 


We quite admit, of course, the immense difficulty of the 
domestic problem, which Lord Justice Bramwell puts in the 
following words :—“ It was said it was hard upon the trades- 
man, but it would be harder still upon the husband to lay upon 
him a burden of liability against his will, and from which he 
would be unable to relieve himself, except by public adver- 
tisement not to trust his wife.’ There can be no doubt 
that in all classes of society the wife occasionally ruins 
the husband by extravagance, and that among the lower 
classes the “tally” system, under which the wife buys 
in secret, promising to pay by instalments, and the 
husband is imprisoned for the debt, has become a gross 
oppression ; but to deprive the wife of any right to pledge her 
husband’s credit, and the tradesman of any redress against a 
compact which he has no reason to suspect, and practically no 
means of discovering without losing custom, is certainly not 
a fair remedy for the hardship. Some reasonable risk must be 
incurred in all the relations of life, and there are very few men 
in business who could not be half-ruined by acts which their 
partners have every legal right to perform, Suppose Messrs. 
Debenham’s junior partners, in the absence of their seniors, 
order the doors to be shut during business hours. Life 
cannot be cleared of all liabilities, and the chance that a 
wife may ruin her husband by foolish expenditure, which he 
has not the nerve publicly to prohibit, is not greater than a 
thousand other chances of being ruined. The Judges, of course, 
must interpret the law, and no layman would dispute the deci- 
sion of such a Bench; but the result, particularly the retro- 
spective result, is most unfair. It would be more just to declare 
by law that the wife’s order was in no case binding on the hus- 
band,—in which ease the tradesman would either ask for authority 
or use his judgment, as he does when his customer 1s a man,— 
than to leave the dealer dependent on the possible understand- 
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ing, which may exist or may not, but which he can in either 
case know nothing about. We do not see how the tradesmen 
who live by supplying luxuries or necessaries to women are to 
exist under such a custom, and expect an agitation for an altera- 
tion of the law, to which the agitation against Stores will be a 
trifle. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
> 
THE GREEK FRONTIER. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—At the present juncture, when the British people are 
called upon to decide on the policy to be adopted by them 
abroad, and when the Greek question—a question which has 
so naturally been influenced by recent British policy—has 


entered a most critical stage, I hope you will allow me to refer 


to an episode in the history of modern Greece which bears 
most opportunely on the events of to-day. That King 
Leopold refused the proffered crown of Greece, because 
of the insufficiency of the boundaries accorded her, is vaguely 
believed to be true; yet those who, with characteristic 
rashness and contempt for facts, have disputed even Byron’s 
philhellenism, might easily and with equal audacity con- 
test this belief. It is, therefore, but right that the most 
authentic documentary proof on this subject should be available. 
Such proof is the letter I enclose. It was written in May, 1830, 
by Prince Leopold, then residing at Marlborough House, as the 
Consort of an English Princess, and was addressed to the King 
of France, Charles X., explaining the reasons of his refusal of 
the Greek throne. The original of this letter, which, I believe, 
has never been published, formed part of the collection of auto- 
graphs belonging to M. Léon Veydt, lately sold at Paris. It 
was bought by a French gentleman, to whose courtesy I am in- 
debted for the copy I enclose, but who ceded the original to 
M. Rucleus, the director of the Royal Library at Brussels, 
where, I presume, it is now to be seen. To fully appreciate the 
significance of this document, it is necessary to recollect that 
the designation of Prince Leopold to the throne of Greece 
was no sooner mooted, than it was repented of by those 
very statesmen who first favoured the choice. The Prince 
soon proved himself too honest, too sincere, too independent, 
for those whose policy aimed from the first at render- 
ing Greece helpless, her resuscitation a failure, and her 
Sovereign a tool subservient to their designs. Therefore, the 
very terms of the Protocol, solemnly signed on March 22nd, 
1829, were as solemnly controverted. Count Capo d’Istria was, 
from another quarter, influenced so as to represent to Prince 
Leopold the state of affairs in Greece as discouraging ; and the 
most elementary facilities for the government of a country, 
devastated and demoralised by eight years of exterminating 
warfare, were denied to him, as steadily as they were subse- 
quently supplied with ruinous profuseness to his successor. 
King Otho, during the first years of his reign, governed with a 
rod of iron, denying the country even those municipal liberties 
in which the great mind of a Prince, born to the art of govern- 
mnent,- justly discerned the basis of order and prosperity. Even 
on this point he was not supported; and the iniquitous policy 
that refused to Greece the bare elements of existence was 
anxious; with the infanticidal interest of a baby-farmer, 
to procure for the newly constituted State, not wholesome food, 
but deleterious luxuries. How well this policy succeeded in 
disgusting a candidate who would have been an earthly pro- 
vidence to Greece, is shown in the remarkable State paper I 
enclose. 

Yet even thus we have existed,—nay, we have progressed 
with a rapidity which constitutes at this moment, in the opinion 
of many, the occult, opposition to our being strengthened and 
expanded. That’Greece soon began to march in this direction 
ot order, civilisation, and prosperity did not escape the obser- 
vation of that truly great and wise King. It was still the 
fashion to deery our backwardness and our failures, when King 
Leopold, in a conversation with Lord Palmerston, expressed his 
regret that he had not accepted the throne of Greece, even 
under the disadvantages he had protested against. Not, indeed, 
that he was dissatisfied with his lot in Belgium; but, as he 
added on another occasion, “ What might I not have done with 
the Greeks! Greece is poetry as compared to prose, and there 
is room for expansion and civilisation in every direction.” 

The grievous wrong done us was, therefore, of a twofold nature. 
It iswell it should not be forgotten now, when the East is 





menaced with a feeble repetition of an infatuated policy. How 
that policy was then viewed will best be shown in the words of 
the late David Urquhart, whose boundless Turcophilism is g 
sure guarantee that he was not misled by any partiality for 
Greece. In the fourth chapter of his “Spirit of the East,” 
published shortly after the present Greek frontier was marked 
out, he gives as follows his appreciation of the Greek opinion of 
the Duke of Wellington -— 

“The insufficiency, in a military point of view, of the new limits,. 
was so apparent, that ridicule was mingled with exasperation. [| 
must say, I was no less surprised than amused by the shrewdness of: 
some of the remarks :—‘ The Duke of Wellington,’ said they, ‘is the. 
first military man in Europe; we, of course, rejoiced that such a 
man was to decide on the question of our limits. He has com. 
manded in Spain, where the mode of warfare resembles our own, 
and mountains, woods, and rocks defy discipline and science; 
but what are we to think of this Protocol, that pretends to make 
peace by taking from us the very positions for which the war igs 
made, and the only defences by which peace is at this hour main. 
tained ?? I remarked that the Duke of Wellington was deceived by 
faulty maps. ‘Then,’ retorted they, ‘he should have looked at events, 
It is not this war alone that has proved that Greece has two gates, 
and that you need not shut the one, if the other be left open; and 
besides, the positions that we have been able to occupy, and by occupy- 
ing which (without the assistance of a Protocol) we have maintained 
peace for the last twelve months, must be the military boundaries ;. 
and even if it were possible to find better, these ought to be sanc-- 
tioned.’ ”’ 


This reads surprisingly like the history of to-day. It is again 
the one gate—the gate of Epirus, then won at the expense of 
thousands of precious lives, and wrenched from us by a stroke 
of the pen—it is this gate that they deny us, on the plea of 
faulty maps, and fictitious protests, and the fraud of an 
Albanian opposition, which can begin to assume substance only 
a hundred miles to the north.—I am, Sir, &., An Epirote. 


Prince LEopoup’s LerrER To CHARLES X: 

SirE,—It is direct to your Majesty that I deem it a duty to make 
known the latest negotiations. It is to you and your kindness that I 
owe my being designated ; it is, therefore, to the King that I should 
render an account of the events that have brought about my resigna- 
tion. It was to the efforts of your Majesty’s:Plenipotentiary, whose: 
zeal I cannot sufficiently commend, that the change in the resolutions 
respecting the loans was due, a change which, after what I had learnt 
at Paris, I could no longer expect. There remained still the settlement 
of the terms and conditions of the guarantee, since their nature alone 
could decide the validity and usefulness of the guarantee itself. 

Well, then, the first article of the Protocol of February 20th,. 
which promises the territorial guarantee, and the fifth article, the ex- 
pressions of which relate to your Majesty’s troops, are not those of 
my adhesion, which specified an entire brigade. Your Majesty will 
be pleased to remember that clause, as it had been changed even after- 
the signing of the Protocol, in accordance with yourwish. The strict 
sense of loyalty with which the King keeps to his engagements: 
towards his allies would have made it impossible, without further ex- 
planation, to send later on a reinforcement to that body of troops.. 
Next to this, the most important thing, as much for the Greeks as 
for myself, would have been the actual treaty, which ought to have: 
been drawn up under my own eyes; for, from the little experience I 
have had in the affairs of the world, it seems to me certain that the 
absent and the weak can easily be found in fault. 

Meanwhile, there have arrived from Greece communications of the 
utmost importance for me. I will venture, with the permission of the 
King, to submit to his inspection, through the Duc d’Orleans, these 
documents in their entirety. But, meantime, I may quote some 
portions of them. 

The President of Greece informs me that the Senate,has receivod! 
the communications that he had to make to them in a gloomy silence,. 
and that they subsequently declared to him that they never would 
give their assent to the Protocels, as they had not the right to do so ; 
the Assembly of the Representatives of the Nation having reserved 
to themselves exclusively the right of confirming any arrangement of 
that nature ; that if they possessed the power to do so, they would 
refuse to adhere to any stipulations which it would be contrary ta 
their conscience to accept, by sacrificing their brethren in continental 
Greece, in Candia, Samos, &c. The King, with that generosity of 
spirit that distinguishes him, will be pleased to look with indulgence: 
upon these sentiments, which are but natural. 

Since the commencement of these negotiations, the King himself 
has been in favour of such boundaries as would assure peace,—the 
principal aim of the Treaty of July 6th, 1827. 

The Memorandum of your Majesty’s Plenipotentiary annexed to 
the Protocol of March 22nd, 1829, testifies to this in the most honour. 
able manner, for in that memorandum your Majesty proposes the 
boundaries not only of Arta and Volo, which the Treaty of Adrianople 
had already secured to Greece, but Candia also. It will be impossible 
to bring back the Greeks from all these hopes, which are justified by 
the Protocol of March 22nd and the peace of Adrianople. They will 
look upon the Protocol of February 3rd as despoiling them of a 
frontier which, to a large extent, belongs to them de facto. 

From the very commencement of the negotiations, my language 
has ever been the same. I have made the greatest efforts to bring 
about an arrangement which would have been for the advantage of 
the three allied Courts; for that of Austria, who has a particular 
interest in seeing Greece withdrawn from all foreign influence of the 
Powers; that of Italy, for whom Greece in a state of commotion is 
not a pleasant neighbour; and finally, of the highest importance for 
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the Porte itself. An arrangement of : such a nature would have 
satisfied the desires of the Greeks ; and if mad ambitions were carried 
further, then the Powers would have had the right to suppress them 
with the utmost severity. The Sovereign whom the Powers would 
have given to the Greeks would have been received under such 
auspices with most unanimous acclamations. As it is, the position is 
quite changed ; such a Sovereign finds himself necessarily bound up 
in their minds with a delimitation impossible of realisation, and with 
an arrangement that is mortifying tothem. The Provisional Govern- 
ment has given in very adroit terms its adhesion, drawn up in sucha 
manner as to constitute a protest. 

The President, in order to induce the Senate to approve of that 
reply, has interpreted the silence of the Protocols upon the public 
rights of the Greeks, without any authorisation on my part, according 
to sentiments of his own. 

The Senate has just forwarded a memurandum to me. I agree 
in everything it says as to the delimitations, but not as to the 
onstitution. 

I must, in the most perfect frankness, submit to the King the 
views that I myself had formed upon the internal organisation of 
Greece. My desire had been, in the first place, to see the National 
Assembly invest the Provisional Government with all the powers of 
the State, that it might accede to and ratify, in the name of the 
country, all the necessary arrangements, and in order to avoid treating 
with that Assembly. 

I have the honour to be sufficiently well known to the King for 
him to do me the justice to believe that there is nothing despotic in 
my inclinations. But my conviction is, that the small amount of 
morality among public men in Greece, their factious dispositions, 
their local hatreds, render them little capable of possessing from the 
very outset too liberal a representative system. 

My intention would have been to have a Conservative Senate, a 
good administration of justice, free from corruption, and to grant to 
‘the Communes liberties sufficiently large for their municipal govern- 
ment, with the double object of accustoming them to manage their 
own affairs, and of remedying that terrible propensity of influential 
men in Greece torob and oppress the people. Thus the nation would 
have been gradually prepared to receive institutions more extended 
and more calculated to restore its character. 

Your Majesty will deign to judge of the pitiful state in which the 
new Sovereign would find himself placed, on the one hand sharing the 
odium that the settlement of the boundaries possesses in the eyes of 
the Greeks, and in the cruel alternative of accepting a constitution 
that would perhaps render his government useless, or of refusing it, 
which would have rendered his position with the country most dis- 
agreeable. 

There remained for me no other means of issuing from this em- 
‘barrassing situation than to resign, with the deepest regret, the 
honourable task that the allied Courts had entrusted to me. 


This statement is much longer than a letter to the King ought to 
‘be ; but it was my heartfelt desire to submit to your Majesty’s inspec- 
‘tion*the various circumstances that have decided me to resign a 
career which you, in particular, had entrusted to me, with a kind- 
‘ness of which I shall ever retain the most grateful remembrance. 


May this resignation at least bring about a result that would be 
most desirable,—that of effecting an alteration in the boundaries of 
Greece ; from it I should derive the deepest satisfaction. Beseech- 
ing your Majesty to accept the homage of my ever-sincere devotion, 
I have the honour to be, Sire, your Majesty’s most humble and most 
‘devoted servant, LEOPOLD. 





TORY HONOUR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR. *] 

Str,—It is my fate to see a large number of country papers, 
and to read the frightful amount of senseless “ bunkum” with 
which Conservative electors are entertained. ‘There is one 
specially taking phrase, to this effect :—‘ Lord Beaconsfield, in 
‘atime of great danger, has maintained the prestige and the 
honour of England.” Now, England has hitherto, as “ Rule, 
Britannia,” indeed, assures us, not only been unwilling to sub- 
mit to slavery herself, but has endeavoured to promote freedom 
‘elsewhere. What are we to say of the “honour” which has 
taken free men, and made them again slaves? And yet this is 
what Lord Beaconsfield has done with regard to the inhabitants 
of the great province of Macedonia, who, having been set free 
from Turkish misrule by Russia, were again handed over to 
their hateful masters by Lords Salisbury and Beaconsfield, at 
Berlin. 

Lord Salisbury says, under date, Berlin, July 15th, 1878 :— 
“Nearly two-thirds of Bulgaria have been replaced under the 
divect political and wilitary rule of the Sultan, and in this re- 
‘transfer are included Thrace and Macedonia.” Thrace 
been provided with a decent Government, under the name of 
“Eastern Roumelia.”” Macedonia, with the rest of the Turkish 
Empire, has been left to the tender mercies of Turkish promises, 
guaranteed by British honour. The promises are unfulfilled, 
the honour draggled in the dirt, and this is what English con- 
stituencies are calmly asked to sanction and to continue.—Ilam, 
Sir, &e., A Quonpam CoNSERVATIVE. 


has 








THE CLERGY AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your interesting article on the Clergy and the impending 
Election, in your issue of to-day, seems to me (though, as a 
Conservative by conviction, against the traditions of my family, 
you may think me not an impartial witness), to leave out of the 
question not merely the fact that though Disestablishment is 
for the moment put on one side, in order to accomplish the im- 
mediate object of restoring the Liberal party to power, it will 
thereby be greatly advanced; but the significant circumstance 
that while in Scotland and Ireland Liberalism has everything 
its own way, the only part of the Empire where Conservatism 
is strong is that in which the English Church is a living power. 
Is it to be wondered at, then, that notwithstanding the frantic 
cries of a few Ritualists—who seem utterly oblivious that the 
first effect of Disestablishment would be to efface themselves— 
the great majority of the English clergy throw in their lot with 
the Conservative party ? 

Mr. Gladstone has warm personal friends among the English 
clergy. His practical interest in Church work, and his personal 
piety, all commend him to their sympathies; and yet the great 
bulk even of those who so admire him will vote against him. 
The small body of Radical Ritualists to whom I have referred 
take the very narrow ground that the Earl of Beaconsfield sup- 
ported, while Mr. Gladstone opposed, the abortive Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act. Without pausing to inquire whether the 
former had nothing to do with the latter, I would remind your 
readers that eight members of Mr. Disraeli’s Ministry voted 
against the second reading of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act in the House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ernest J. A. FitzRoy. 

St. Jude's, Liverpool, Mareh 20th. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S “GREAT GATES OF INDIA.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—Lord Beaconsfield’s late—I must not say latest— 
electioneering stimulus, “the great gates of India,” reminds 
me of the tomb, at Ak-sheir, of the celebrated Turkish farceur 
and story-teller, Nastra-din-Hodja; his place of burial is 
enclosed on three sides by a dwarf wall about a foot in height, 
while a “great gate” of two solid stone pillars, eight or ten 
feet high, between which is hung a massive iron-door, fastened 
by a heavy padlock, completes the security of the spot. 

If Lord Beaconsfield would but give over inventing fine 
phrases, and apply himself in earnest to the regeneration of 
this unfortunate Asia Minor, we, who are looking to him as our 
Messiah, would all be of one mind to write a phrase in his 
praise that even he would not be able to improve upon. I 
assure you that just now, after the last repudiation of the 
Government, the people here are in a very plastic state, and as 
ready to receive a Russian as an English impression, and no 
time should be lost. 

A few days ago, the metallic money (beshlic), the only circu- 
lating medium left us (because there are no small parts of the 
silver medjidieh to speak of), was suddenly declared to be of no 
value, and the loss and inconvenience arising from this last act 
of the ‘Turkish Government are impossible to estimate. For 
some days, the cafés and shops were closed, and nothing could 
be bought; no small change could be had, the copper having 
been repudiated some time ago, and the small parts of the 
beshlic (metallic) having now become valueless. The shoeblacks 
and beggars even refused a beshlic, which, up to now, was 
really worth 10d., but which to-day is of no earthly value as a 
coin. Yesterday, all the caféjis, shopkeepers, and restaurant- 
keepers struck their own coin, bits of brass with the different 
values stamped on them and their owners’ initials; one of the 
railways (the Smyrna and Cassaba) has also struck off a lot of 
“change,” in the shape of tickets, which, I believe, is readily 
accepted by the public. 

If Lord Beaconsfield or somebody else does not make haste to 
come, we shall certainly have a cowrie currency before long. if no 
worse fate be reserved for us. Speaking, however, in the most 
serious manner, I should say that the sudden withdrawal, wit!- 
out any compensation or substitution, of the only real cirev- 
lating medium, is the grossest piece of injustice and the blindest 
act that was ever committed by an insane Government.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Smyrna, March 13th. 
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“THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRAWING-ROOMS.” 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir, our issue of March 13th, Mr. Harry Quilter reviews 
my article in the Cornhill, under the above title. Into the sup- 
posed differences of opinion between us, I will not enter; but I 
shall feel obliged if you will kindly allow me space for a few 
remarks on matters of fact, in which your critic, I think, has 
either fallen into error, or (doubtless unintentionally) misrepre- 
sented my meaning. 

First, as to distemper. I am perfectly acquainted with its 
composition and nature. Borders of floors are constantly 
stained in distemper in the manner which I described, and 
which Mr. Quilter thinks impossible. They are then varnished, 
and never washed, but being rubbed from time to time with a 
diy cloth, are afterwards polished with beeswax and turpentine. 

Next, as to the étagzre. Its contents, instead of costing 
seven or eight hundred pounds, as Mr. Quilter suggests, would 
cost just forty shillings. I was writing for people of limited 
means, and expected my words to be taken in their natural 
sense. When I say “ Venetian glass,” I do not mean old 
Venetian, but such: as is now manufactured by Dr. Salviati, 
and by the Venice and San Murano Glass Company. This is 
the correct and natural acceptation of the words in thousands 
and thousands of English households, and vases of such a sort 
can be got from prices varying from half-a-crown to ten 
shillings. Similarly, when [ say “ hawthorn porcelain,” I 
mean hawthorn porcelain, and not old Oriental hawthorn 
porcelain. ‘The latter may cost four or five hundred pounds: 
the former costs four or five shillings. Vallauris vases from the 
best house (M. Clément Massier’s) can be had at any price 
from two sous upwards. ‘The prettiest and most graceful speci- 
mens come to fifty centimes or a franc a-piece. 

Then, as to the pictures. Why does Mr. Quilter talk about 
Turners or Millais, when he knows that I am writing for those 
people who live in eight-roomed cottages, and spend a couple 
of hundred pounds upon their whole furnishing ? I recommend 
them good engravings of good pictures: the alternative is not 

Turner or a Millais, but the portrait of the householder in 
oils by the local artist, with gilt frame to match, or the sea of 
blue and yellow in a cheap chromo-lithograph. Surely Mr. 
Quilter will allow that good engravings are better than these. 
{ do not regard works of art as mere pieces of furniture. If I 
were happy enough to possess a fine painting, I would, of 
course, far rather subordinate the room to the picture than the 
picture to the room. But if I had only a little cottage to furnish 
with a little money, I would prefer an engraving after Raphael 
or Titian to a staring water-colour by an incompetent amateur. 





Lastly, one word as to my general purpose. I did not for a 
moment suppose, as Mr. Quilter imagines, that I was describing 
an absolutely ideal room, but merely the best room which poor 
people can easily afford. I agree with him that rich colours 
are better than neutral tints, when you can get them, but they 
cannot yet be got anywhere, so far as I know, in cheap decorative 
appliances. I cannot claim to rank among the distinguished 
school with which your critic identifies me, and indeed, I im- 
agined myself to be writing the article in defence of plain, 
common-sense furnishing, as against many of their dogmatic 
principles. A “ domestic house, where children can play and 
men work,” was the very house that I had in my eye, and I 
know from experience that it can be attained in the manner I 
suggested. 

Mr. Quilter has made a guess at the authorship of the 
Cornhill paper, which was not signed, except in initial; but I 
prefer, with your kind ~~ to guard the anonymous 
position, and sign myself, Tus AvTuoR OF THE ARTICLE, 


(To THE Epitor OF THE *“ SFECTATOR.”'J 

Sir,—I trouble you with a few words, in reply to your anony- 
mous correspondent’s strictures. If he meant his distempered 
floor to be protected by varnish and from soap and water, why 
did he not say so? 

Dr. Salviati will supply little Venetian glass at the price 
named, and Hawthorn porcelain is generally understood to 
mean gold Oriental porcelain. The reason for this last is a very 


simple one; itis that Hawthorn (pattern) porcelain is no better 


than any other design, but very much rarer, and derives its 
value from its scarcity, not from its beauty,—hence the absurdity 
of recommending it to people of limited means. Of the pictures, 
the question was not a choice between cheap chromos, 
and lithographs, and engravings, but, as any one may see by 





turning to the original article in the Coruhill, between oils, and 
water- colours, and photographs. ‘The writer distinctly stated 
that both oils and water-colours should he rejected ivot because 
they were bad, or if they were bad, but because they would 
clash with his furniture and walls. 

Lastly, I would suggest that a poor householder would be a 
little hard up for the necessaries of life who should fill his 
drawing-room with black-and-gold wickerwork chairs and tables,, 
couches covered with pale blue satin (not a very serviceable 
material or colour), with easy-chairs of the same, two or three 
tables, six or eight gossip-chairs, black-and-gold jardinidres and 
étagéres, what-nots, Japanese cabinet, together with a sham 
dado, blue-and-white porcelain, Venetian glass, blue tiles, and, 
papered ceiling, here recommended to him. All of this, with 
paper, paint, gas-brackets, carpets, &c., may be obtained for 
£100, according to my critic; to which last astounding assertion 
I can say nothing, except that I hope any of your readers who 
wish for such a palace of art will first get another opinion as to 
its cost.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The White House, Chelsea, S.W. Harry Quitter. 





MRS. GATTY’S “ PARABLES FROM NATURE,” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—As publishers of the above-named book, the new edition 
of which was reviewed by you with so much appreciation last 
week, will you allow us to say that such a “little edition, in five 
small volumes,” as you ask for is already in existence? Itis the 
original edition, in a “miniature (square) shape,” for which 
Mrs. Gatty herself had a fancy, and of which the first three 
volumes are illustrated by her. There is, moreover, another 
“miniature ” edition, in two small volumes; but the only one 
which includes Mrs. Ewing’s memoir is that to which your 
review refers.— We are, Sir, &c., GEORGE BELL AND Sons, 
York Street, Covent Garden, March 22nd. 





THE VIVISECTION BILL. 

(TO THE EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—Will you kindly permit us to announce through your 
columns that, on the retirement of Mr. Holt, the charge of the 
Bill for the Total Abolition of Vivisection has been undertaken, 
at the joint request of our three Societies, by Sir J. E. EK ardley- 
Wilmot, Bart., M.P. for South Warwickshire ? 

The uprising of public interest in this subject may be gauged 
by the number of petitions which, even in the past brief Session, 
have been presented to Parliament in favour of Mr. Holt’s Bill, 
namely, through the Victoria-Street Society, 71 petitions, with 
10,899 signatures ; through the International Society, 79 peti- 
tions, with 19,375 signatures ; and through the Brompton-Road 
Society, 60 petitions, with 8,410 signatures} total, 210 petitions,. 
with 38,684 signatures.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Frances Power Conse, J. C. D. Morrison, 
Witiram Apitam, ANN Marston. 
Office of the Society for Protection of Animals from Vivisection, 
March 24th, 1880. 








POETRY. 
idiom = 
THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. 
(W. E. GLADSTONE.—MARCH, 1880.] 
Ciearer than the note of trumpet, pealing to the Islands forth, 
Borne upon the ringing echoes of the strong and steadfast 
North— 
To the folly of the foolish, to the blindness of the blind, 
Crushing down with voice of manhood half the childhood of 
Mankind,— 
Thou hast spoken well and bravely, tho’ the threescore years and 
ten, 
Which of old the royal Psalmist shadowed to the strength of 
men, 
Have, in true, God-fearing courage o’er thy life of purpose sped, 
And have left their mark, as ever, on the loved and honoured 
head. 
If thy strength be toil and sorrow, Prince to us, we turn to 
thee : 
Feed our strength from out thy weakness,—joy for us such 
sorrow be! 


Chief of all we hold the dearest—looking ever as of yore 
To the Pole-star set to guide us in the Heaven for evermore— 
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; tJ ”7 : 
Fearless of the ery of faction, though the people s puzzled will 
For a time be swayed against thee, steady for the people still— 
a Court’s disfavour, smiling such disfavour down, 


Careless of u . 
than fawning courtiers for the honour of the 


Jealous more 
Crown—- 

Speed thee in the course thou steerest, speed thee He thou 
servs’t so well; 

Men may think the servant stumbles ; such a servant never fell. 

Whence, but from a source eternal,—whence, but from a power 
divine, 

Ever yet has time-worn statesman gathered such a strength as 
thine ? 

Rivals yet in word may spurn thee,—ay, and to their latest 
hour 

Fate may still in seeming grace them with the mockery of 
Power : 

And, if so the will has willed it, standing as He willed to stand, 

With the universal framework in the hollow of His hand, 

Thou the first to feel and own it, thou the first to bend and bow ; 

Thou hast done thy best and maunliest, not a rood hast yielded 
thou. 

Therefore, when old Time surrenders his imperial diadem, 

And upon the grave of Story writes its final requiem ; 

When the glistering sands of Statecraft perish in the whelming 
tide, 

Temples reared to Wrong and Falsehood fall to ruin side by 
side ; 

When the idol Self is tumbled from that pedestal of hers, 

Laughing-stock of men and angels, with her startled wor- 
shippers ; 

When the mists of Doubt are scattered in the sudden Sun of 
Truth, 

And the wearied face of Honour puts on an immortal youth ; 

Where the laurel waits the patient, where the prize is for the 


sure, 

Where the conscious Rest eternal waits the vexed ones who 
endure,— 

Thou at least—or Faiths are fables, and the truth of truths 
a lie— 

Hast thy welcome waiting for thee where the welcomes shall 
not die. Hk. M. 





IN FIRLE PARK. 
I rounp a fairy-land to-day, 
A wonder-world, not far away ; 
I crossed no seas, I climbed no heights, 
I spent no toilsome days nor nights ; 
I came not to it in my dreams, 
Nor fancies born of morning beams ; 
I trod the earth, I breathed the air, 
The known fields were my neighbours there ; 
Yet such a hallowed place I found, 
Islanded from the world around. 


The trees o’erreach from either side 

A moss-grown path, not over-wide ; 

Its windings seen a little space, 

Then lost in boughs that interlace. 

Soon as I saw I owned the spell ; 

My feet in quiet reverence fell ; 

For there were mosses and long grass, 
Catching at sunbeams as they pass ; 
And many leaves, new leapt from earth, 
Green from their fresh and dewy birth. 


But oh, that I could tell the sight, 

That flooded all my soul with light! 
There, ‘mid green leaves luxuriant, grew 
Violets,—a hundred eyes of blue. 

Each cluster seemed a fairy band, 

Each nest of leaves a fairy-land ; 

And all the air was odorous 

With joys no words can tell to us, 
With every unimagined thing 

We dream of in the days of Spring. 


Alas! how small a boon are words, 
By the wild raptures of the birds. 
Had IL a blackbird’s song, perchance 
E’en I might make your spirit dance, 
Your soul be thrilled a little space 





With my sweet memories of that place. 
Now, with weak words I strive in vain; 
Into my breast they turn again ; 

And, all unwillingly, my heart 


Feeds on her heavenly joys apart. F. W. B. 





BOOKS. 
a 
THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
Str Turoport Martin has completed his work, and completed 
it in a manner which has fairly entitled him to the honour 
conferred upon him by the Queen on its conclusion. It is well 
done from beginning to end, in its way,—a too courtly way for 
the general reader, a way that gives you the impression of a 
perpetual attitude of obeisance, and that reflects, moreover, too: 
much even of the passing moods of Court opinion. There is no 
ignoring the wide difference in drift and effect between the volume 
concerning the outbreak of the Crimean war, which was pre- 
pared before the reappearance of the Eastern Question on 
the scene of European politics, and the volume concerning 
its conclusion, which was prepared after that reappearance. 
Nor is there any possibility of ignoring the difference in 
tone assumed towards such statesmen as Mr. Gladstone 
in the earlier and later volumes of the work. In a word, 
the book reflects not merely the general moral atmosphere 
of the Court, which it was inevitable,—if we were to have the 
advantage of any free communication of original documents, that 
it should reflect,—but even the momentary wave of Court opinion 
concerning leading statesmen, which we think it was by no 
means desirable that it should reflect, and which, in the preface to 
his first volume, Sir Theodore Martin expressed his intention to 





avoid. Of this criticism we will immediately give an illustra- 
tion from the volume now under review. In the meantime, we 
must say that, take it for what it is, and what it was pretty sure 
to be if the author were to continue from the commencement to the 
close, as it was not undesirable for many purposes that he 
should, in confidential communication and full sympathy with 
the Queen, the Life is well done. One wearies of the constant 
admiration expressed for everything the Prince Consort said,— 
whether it was wise, as it often was; or common-place, as 
it often was; or unwise, as it sometimes was. And one 
habitually feels that a little frank criticism from the bio- 
grapher would greatly increase the interest of the book. But 
if it was to be uniformly stately and courtly, it could hardly 
have been uniformly stately and courtly in a better fashion. 
Sir Theodore Martin’s style is deeply impregnated with his 
atmosphere,—which is a somewhat close and official atmosphere, 
—but, for a style so affected, it is in good-taste, and he keeps 
within the limits of good-sense. He performs his obeisances too 
frequently to the rare thoughtfulness and kindliness of the Prise 
Consort; but after all, the thoughtfulness and kindliness of 
the Prince Consort were of a rare order, and Sir Theodore 
Martin knows very well when his hero is at his best, and when 
he is a little overburdened by the terribly trying conditions of 
a royal position; and he does not admire the Prince quite se. 
elaborately when he is in the latter case, as he does when he is 
really himself. Very few men who could have adapted them- 
selves at all to Sir Theodore Martin’s conditions, could have 
written the book so well as Sir Theodore Martin has written it. 
And perhaps, on the whole, it was better that it should he- 
written in the first instance by one who could adapt himself to 
these conditions, or we might never have had placed before us all 
the interesting materials we have got. Still, now there is room, 
if any able literary man likes to attempt it, for a really impartial 
estimate of the Prince Consort as a statesman, founded on these: 
interesting volumes, but disencumbered of their monotonous 
admiration and superfluous detail. 

We have said that we would give from this last volume an 
illustration of Sir Theodore Martin’s failure to keep that 
“attitude of strict neutrality’ in dealing with political events 
which, in his preface to the first volume, he declared it had been 
at least his aim to maintain. He is compelled in this closing 
volume, which relates to the years 1860 and 1861, to deal with 
the question of national armaments and national expendi- 
ture, which, during Lord Palmerston’s last Government,. 
assumed considerable importance when it emerged in relation 


* The Life of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By Theodore Martin. With 
Portraits. Vol. V., concluding the Work. London: Smith and Elder. 1880. 
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‘to the expenditure on fortifications after the Franco-Italian 
war and the scare caused by the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice which followed that war. It is well known that Mr. Glad- 
stone thought the expenditure proposed at that time on national 
fortifications excessive, and especially, considering that it was 
an excessive expenditure, one unfairly thrown upon the future. 
Indeed he was perhaps not far from separating himself from 
Lord Palmerston’s Government on this issue. Sir Theodore 
Martin makes the most of this. He quotes passages from Lord 
Palmerston’s private communications to the Queen, which are 
couched in a spirit decidedly contemptuous to Mr. Gladstone, the 
quotations being evidently intended to depreciate Mr. Gladstone 
in public esteem. Thus on page 99 we are told :—* In writing to 
the Queen (24th May) reporting the result of the deliberations 
of the Cabinet upon the subject, Lord Palmerston mentioned 
that the Duke of Newcastle had told him that Mr. Gladstone’s 
intention was to resign, if the works were to be done by loan. 
* Viscount Palmerston hopes,’ he added, ‘ to be able to overcome 
his objection, but if that should prove impossible, however 
great the loss to the Government by the retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone, it would be better to lose Mr. Gladstone, than to run 
the risk of losing Portsmouth or Plymouth.’” And again, on 
page 148, there is a passage taken from a still more con- 
temptuous communication :—* The Fortifications Bill had been 
introduced by Lord Palmerston himself, ina vigorous speech, on 
the 23rd of July... Writing to the Queen the next day, he [Lord 
Palmerston | said, ‘ Mr. Gladstone told Viscount Palmerston this 
evening that he wished it to be understood, that though 
acquiescing in the step now taken about the fortifications, he 
kept himself free to take such course as he may think fit upon 
that subject next year, to which Viscount Palmerston entirely 
assented. That course will probably be the same which Mr. 
Gladstone has taken this year, namely, ineffectual opposition 
and ultimate acquiescence.’” Sir Theodore Martin does not 
tell us that in reality Mr. Gladstone’s opposition was not in- 
effectual, that in 1862 Lord Palmerston found so strong a feeling 
in the House of Commons in the same direction that he gravely 
modified and reduced his scheme. Nor are we told what Mr. Glad- 
stone’s view precisely was; but as we do learn that his objection 
was rather to the mode of payment by loan for these fortifica- 
tions, than to the payment for them at all, it seems probable 
that Mr. Gladstone thought that though the scare was exces- 
sive, it was reasonable enough to gratify the wish of the people 
for perfect safety, so long as they did not throw the burden 
of their anxieties upon posterity. If that were his real view, 
as, from Mr. Gladstone’s speeches at Manchester in April, 
1862, it would, we think, appear to have been, it would agree 
very remarkably with the view he has taken within the last 
year or two of the finance of Sir Stafford Northcote in rela- 
tion to the accumulated deficits of the present Ministry. But 
what we complain of in Sir Theodore Martin is that while 
he gives us this very hostile glimpse of Mr. Gladstone’s 
financial objections to the expenditure,—or, at all events, to the 
mode of providing for the expenditure,—on national fortifica- 
tions, he conceals from us the great effect produced both on 
Lord Palmerston and on Mr. Disraeli by Mr. Gladstone’s line of 
action, and gives us a most distorted and misleading view of 
the latter’s attitude in relation to the same subject in the same 
years. The only notice he takes of Mr. Disraeli’s attitude on 
this subject is the following :— 

“One of the visitors, who followed Lord Palmerston, was Mr. 
Disraeli, from whom the Prince gathered the general views of the 
Conservative Opposition as to their policy in the approaching Session. 
Their strength was considerable, composed, as they were, of a com- 
pact body of three hundred members; but they had no wish for the 
return of their leaders to office, and, indeed, were anxious to 
strengthen the hands of the Government in a bold national policy. 
A movement for a reduction of the expenses of our armaments, 
which had been initiated by Mr. Cobden and his friends, and had 
taken the shape of a letter to Lord Palmerston, signed by about sixty 
members of Parliament, calling for such a reduction, had shown the 
existence of a considerable division in the ranks of the usual Minis- 
terial supporters. Many of the latter had, however, declined to 
sanction this appeal, believing, to use the expression of one of their 
number, General de Lacey Evans, ‘that it was neither safe nor ex- 
pedient to disarm the country. But the working majority of the 
Government was not so large as to make the defection, on questions 
of finance, of so large a section of their party otherwise than embar- 
rassing. The Conservative party, Mr. Disraeli said, were in no way 
inclined to take advantage of this state of things. On the contrary, 
they were prepared to support the Government, all they required 
from them, in return, being that they should state explicitly the 
principles of their policy, and not enter into a line of what he termed 
‘democratic finance.’ These remarks were made without reserve, 
and in communicating their tenor to Lord Palmerston (24th January), 





senicineatlinianaieiaa 
the Prince added :—‘ Mr. Disraeli said, no Minister since Mr. Pitt had 
been so powerfal as you might be. The Conservative party was read 
not only to give general support toa steady and patriotic policy, but 
even to help the Minister out of scrapes, if he got into any,’ This tone 
honoured rule of an honourable Opposition was strictly observed inthe 
Session which ensued; and Lord Palmerston’s biographer states, that 
" * 4 ‘ . . id 
an attempt by the Radicals to enlist the Conservatives in a joint effort 
to turn out the Government proved wholly unsuccessful—(Life of 
Lord Palinerston, Vol. I., p. 205).’’—Vol. V., pp. 286-7. 7 
And from that, of course, the reader would conclude that Mr, 
Disraeli had done all in his power to sustain the Government 
in an expenditure which he believed to be not only desirable, but 
needful for the national safety. Yet, in point of fact, in the 
celebrated speech on bloated armaments, delivered by him in 
relation to Mr. Stansfeld’s motion in June, 1862, he made a de- 
termined attack on the Government on this very point, and bit. 
terly condemned his own follower, Mr. Walpole, for withdrawing 
the amendment which Lord Palmerston declared that he would 
accept as a vote of want of confidence, even describing Mr. Wal. 
pole,—it was on the eve of the Derby day,—as a favourite who 
had “ bolted.” Possibly Sir Theodore Martin will say that his 
Life does not extend to the year 1862, but only to the death of 
the Prince Consort, in 1861. But the fact is, that on this sub. 
ject he anticipates the discussions of the year 1862 in relation 
to Lord Palmerston’s policy, and quotes Lord Palmerston’s 
comments on Mr. Gladstone’s speeches of that year, in order 
to illustrate the mistake of Mr. Gladstone, while he neverthe- 
less fails to record the signal illustration given by Mr. Disraeli 
himself of the little meaning that should be attached to his 
own professions of 1861, In 1862 Mr. Disraeli actually threw 
his whole weight into the scale of economy and Mr. Gladstone, 
Here is a sentence from his speech of June 2nd:—* The first 
duty of the Minister is to make such reductions as shall equalise 
the charge and revenue of the country; and the policy inti- 
mated should be a diminution in that war taxation which, used 
in time of peace, is sapping and wasting our financial reserve,— 
that financial reserve which is the surest source of our influ. 
ence with foreign nations, and our best security for our 
prosperity at home.” Now, we submit that if Sir Theodore 
Martin was so anxious to show us how well Mr. Gladstone's 
objections to the policy in relation to national fortifications, 
and Lord Palmerston’s answer to those objections as developed 
in 1862, illustrated the line taken by those statesmen in 1861, 
as to give us the story of the following year by anticipation, he 
ought to have given it impartially, and been equally anxious 
to show us by anticipation how little Mr. Disraeli’s course in 
1862 agreed with his professions in 1861. As it is, he poses 
Mr. Disraeli, as being in Opposition, the noble bulwark of an 
imperial and so-called national policy, whereas he proved him- 
self in that year its active and most effective assailant. 

This is not, however, the only case in which Sir Theodore 
Martin shows how strong is his bias towards the reigning 
Premier. Here is the only notice we have of Mr. Disraeli’s 
policy in relation to Italian affairs, in the great year of Italian 
revolution (1860) :— 

“In the House of Commons, attention was chiefly concentrated on 
the affairs of Italy, where the prevailing rumours of an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with France to prevent interference by any 
Foreign Power, were made use of with great effect by Mr. Disraeli to 
extract from the Government an explicit declaration of their policy. 
The very strong feeling against any sach alliance elicited by Mr. 
Disracli’s speech showed conclusively that any engagement of this 
kind would have been fatal to the Ministry. No part of what he 
said commanded warmer applause than a passage in which, after 
depicting the absolute uncertainty that existed as to the solution 
which the Italians themselves would propose for the extrication of 
their affairs, he went on to say :—‘ What is the moral that I draw 
from these conflicting opinions? It is that Italy is at the present 
moment ina state far beyond the management and settlement of 
Courts, Cabinets, and Congresses. It is utterly impossible to create 
a national independence by protocols, and to guarantee public liberty 
by a Congress. All this has been tried before, and the consequence 
has been a sickly and short-lived offspring. Never mind what faults 
or previous errors may have been committed. I say that what is 
going on in Italy can only be solved by the will, the energy, the 
sentiment, and thought of the population themselves. The whole 
question, in my mind, is taken out of the sphere of Congresses and 
Cabinets. We are at this moment pure from any circumstances of 
previous interference in these affairs, and it is of the utmost import- 
ance that we should remain so.’ As Lord Palmerston listened to the 
cheers with which these words and others to the same effect were 
received, he could searcely have regretted that his Cabinet had re- 
fused to be persuaded by his Memorandum of the 5th of January, and 
that he was therefore able to assure the House that at the time he 
spoke her Majesty’s Government was ‘totally free from any engage- 
ment whatever with any foreign Power upon the affairs of Italy. 
No less unqualified assurance, he must have felt, would have satisfied 
the House or the country ; and when the demand of France for the 
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cession of Savoy, of which he had been for some days aware, came to 
be known, as ina few days it was sure to be, he could not but feel 
that, if it had found his Government under any pledge to F rance, not 
even his popularity could have withstood the storm of indignation 
which the intelligence would have provoked. 
And to this wise advice of Mr. Disraeli’s, Sir Theodore Martin 
subsequently recurs with some emphasis of approbation. We 
are never told throughout the story of this eventful year (1860) 
how vehemently Mr. Disraeli defended the temporal power of 
the Pope, how strong was his sympathy with the enemies of 
Italy, how little, indeed, he entered into the general current 
of national feeling on this subject. We venture to say, without 
hesitation, that if Mr. Gladstone had made any of these serious 
blunders, then, instead of our having had but one lucky passage 
extracted from almost the only successful hit among his speeches 
on the subject, we should have had a running comment from 
chapter to chapter on the serious character of his mistakes. 

And even as regards the Italian policy proposed by the Prince 
Consort himself, Sir Theodore Martin is far from lucid. He 
makes a great point of the foresight shown by the Court in antici- 
pating that the French Emperor would certainly ask equivalents, 
such as he did eventually ask in demanding the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice, for letting Italy liberate herself from Austrian 
and domestic fetters, and unite herself with the House of Savoy 
and Piedmont. He makes the Prince complain that he had 
warned the Ministry of Lord Palmerston that this would be the 
result, and that he had warned them “in vain.” But he does 
not tell us what the Prince wished to be substituted for that 
strong advocacy of the policy of non-intervention in the affairs 
of Italy which the English Ministry had so wisely addressed to 
Austria and France and the other Courts of Europe after the cam- 
paign of 1859. Hence we are left with a vague impression that 
the Prince was much more far-sighted than Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell and Mr. Gladstone as to the designs of France, 
and that he would have had them do something (unexplained) 
which would have defeated those designs, but we are not told 
what it was that he woull have them do. Apparently, judging 
by the letters in the previous volume bearing on this subject, 
the Prince Consort would have had the British Government 
abstain pedantically from the expression of any kind of wish 
for Italian freedom and unity,—in short, hold aloof alto- 
gether from the negotiations,—for fear of France taking advant- 
age of our wishes to set up a claim in the shape of compensa- 
tions for complying with those wishes. If we had acted in that 
way, we might certainly have greatly retarded the emancipation 
of Italy, but assuredly we should not have prevented the annex- 
ation of Savoy and Nice. 

We must leave to another notice other points of general 
interest which have occurred to us in the perusal of this volume. 


MR. DOWDEN’S “SOUTHEY.”* 
Ir there is any name which deserves a place among “ English 
Men of Letters,” it is that of Robert Southey. Hardly another 
instance can be mentioned of a man of equal genius who, 
having given himself to literature from his early youth, de- 
voted to it all the powers of his manhood, with so lofty a pur- 
pose, such genuine zeal and such unfailing industry, while 
those powers lasted. He attempted in his time almost every 
species of composition, and if in none he reached the highest, 
yet in many he attained a high point of eminence. And then, 
with all his talent and genius, he was unusually free, as Cole- 
ridge remarked, from the defects which too often beset the 
literary brotherhood. Infleed, his health 
complete, that we feel as if he might have 
been more interesting if he had not been so absolute in his 
faultlessness. It can hardly be doubted that Southey’s works, 
both verse and prose, have not maintained for the present genera- 
tion the hold they had on his contemporaries. Indeed, the 
few who still know and cherish his writings are wont to main- 
tain that the comparative neglect into which he has fallen is in 
itself unjust, and not creditable to the taste of the present age. 
However this may be, the fact that Southey’s is a name 
which has somewhat declined in public favour, while it is 
no reason for his being excluded from the present series, must 
have made the writing of the volume before us a less easy task 
than to tell the story of those authors about whom all are still 
eager to hear. Mr. Morley has been fortunate in securing for 
this work the services of a writer so highly qualified for it 


moral was so 


sometimes 


* Southey. By Edward Dowden. (* English Men of Letters.” Edited by John 
orley.) London; Macmillan and Co. 





as Mr. Edward Dowden. ‘To wide knowledge of English litera- 
ture, not confined to favourite authors, but extending over the 
whole field, Mr. Dowden adds a trained insight into real excellence 
which enables him to take a just measure of his author, neither 
unduly exalting him, nor conceding too much to the contem- 
porary disparagement from which his author suffers. And his 
narrative is enriched by a calm and mellowed tone of reflection, 
which throws a charm over even the commoner incidents. The 
only exception to this is the account of Southey’s two Spanish 
tours, in which, perhaps, the incidents and picturesque effects 
of the journey are somewhat overdone. 

Southey’s literary work began while he was yet at school. 
At Westminster, he contributed to two school-boy periodicals,— 
the Tr‘fler and the Flagellant. In an article written for the 
latter, Southey undertook to prove, from the ancients and the 
Fathers, that flogging was an invention of the Devil. The 
head master made haste to prosecute the publisher; but 
Southey came forward and avowed himself the writer of the: 
squib, and was by the indignant head master privately expelled 
for his pains. Ejected from Westminster, he set his face 
towards Oxford. Christ Church would not receive him, as 
rumours from Westminster had reached it ; but he found refuge 
in Balliol, and rooms in a top garret of the old Grove, a 
quarter of the college now vanished, but of which many vivid 
recollections still survive among old Balliol men. At the time 
of his entrance at Oxford, the French Revolution was in full 
swing, and the young defier of school authority threw himself 
into the frenzy of the time with his whole heart. Like Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, and many more of the finest young spirits 
of the age, he believed that the rising of the French people was 
the dawn of a new and regenerated world. He afterwards 
described himself as at that time “in a perilous state,—a heart 
full of poetry and feeling, a head full of Rousseau and Werther, 
and my religious principles shaken by Gibbon. Many circum- 
stances tended to give me a wrong bias, none to lead me right,. 
except adversity, the wholesomest of all discipline.” Oxford 
did little for him; college lectures, such as they then were, 
nothing. As Wordsworth at Cambridge, so Southey at Oxford,. 
had,— 

‘* A feeling that he was not for that hour, 
Nor for that place.” 

The teacher who at this time did most for him, and helped 
to steady his will, shaken by the feverish excitements of 
Rousseau, was Epictetus. He imbibed the spirit and pre- 
cepts of the great Stoic, till they coloured all his being, and what 
he thus gained he retained in mature life, tempered by Christian 
faith. It was through his moral nature, rather than through 
his intellect, that Southey was most powerfully affected. Meta- 
physics he had no turn for. But his fine principles, fortified 
Epictetus, kept him wholly free, during his college 
residence, from moral taint. The chief result of his 
Oxford time two friendships, and a redund- 
ance of poetic efforts. He had been haunted by dreams 
of numerous epics, even in his school-days. At Oxford 
he speaks of * 10,000 verses burnt and lost, the same number 
preserved, and 15,000 worthless.” But to him the most eventful 
incident of that time was his first meeting with 8S. T. Cole- 
ridge, who, in June, 1794, from Cambridge, came on a visit to 
Oxterd, and was introduced to Southey. Democratic principles 
and ardent love of poetry were strong bonds of sympathy, and 
soon the two young enthusiasts were friends. Coleridge had, 
like Southey, been disgusted by the failure of their hopes from 
France, and had already formed his dream of Pantisocracy, 
which he communicated to Southey. Perfect equality and 
brotherhood were to be realised in some chosen spot of America, 
by a number of pure, high-minded youths, living in fellowship 
and simplicity on the banks of the Susquehanna, where they 
might lead a pure, unselfish life, and, 


by 


Was one or 


“ Oft soothed sadly by the passing wind, 
Muse on the sore ills they had left behind.” 
Into this project Southey entered with all his heart. An 
essential part of the plan was that all should be married, and 
one family in Bristol, of the name of Fricker, supplied Cole- 
ridge with his wife Sarah, Southey with his Edith, and Lovell, 
a Quaker enthusiast and poet, with a third sister. One sister alone 
refused to enter into the Pantisocratie alliance, and to become 
the wife of a fourth member of the brotherhood. But the want of 
money put an end to this, as to many another such scheme. 
The brotherhood were scattered, and Coleridge for a time was 
alienated from Southey, because he was one of the first to fee} 
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that he must provide for the young wife whom he had just 
married, before indulging in any Utopian dreams. For eight 
years Southey and his wife wandered about with no certain 
dwelling-place, from lodging to lodging, in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol and elsewhere, making two journeys to Spain and 
Portugal, in the latter of which only his wife accompanied him. 
It was not till 1808 that Southey, at the instigation of Coleridge, 


‘came to Keswick, and settled in his final home of Greta Hall, 


just three years after Wordsworth had taken up his abode at 
the Town End of Grasmere. 

There is nothing in literary history more beautiful than the 
uneventful but noble life which Southey lived at Greta Hall for 
forty years, and Mr. Dowden has drawn the picture of it with a 
finely appreciative hand. There he laboured in his library day 
by day, dutifully, but cheerfully, fulfilling the best part of the 
Pantisocratic dream, and supporting, by the labours of his 
pen, not only his own wife and childen, but the family 
of the vagrant Coleridge, and the widow of his friend 
and brother-in-law, Lovell. For the rest, he acted out the 
high precepts of Epictetus, touched only with a finer 
grace from the Christian faith, to which, after a time, he had 
returned. While he laboured not for profit only, but for 
pleasure, and to fulfil the task set to him in the world’s economy, 
he was generous to prodigality “of his time, strength, and sub- 
stance, to all who had need of such help as a sound heart and a 
strong arm can give.’ Many records are preserved of time and 
pains spent on holding out a helping hand to poor, struggling 
hittérateurs, of whom the world never heard. Once there came 
‘to his neighbourhood a man of a different order, a young poet 
of whom the world has heard much. When Shelley arrived at 
Keswick, with his first young wife, Southey received him cor- 
dially, and widely as their views then differed, he seemed to see 
iu the young enthusiast “ just what I was in 1794; the difference 
between us is, that he is nineteen and I am thirty-seven.” 
Hartley Coleridge used to tell how Shelley took a house and 
garden a few miles from Keswick,on the road towards Threlkeld, 
where Southey used to visit him. One day Southey asked 
Shelley’s young wife, Harriet Westbrook, how they employed 
themselves. “ Oh!” said the child-like girl, “ we just run about 
the garden.” Was that the garden alluded to in those gloomy 
“Stanzas, April, 1814,” beginning,— 

“ Away! the moor is dark beneath the moon ?”’ 

Many years later, Charlotte Bronté turned to Southey for 
advice as to her first efforts in poetry, and found in him, if 
a stringent critic, also a wise and sympathising friend. His 
was, with all his method and diligence, eminently a_ social 
spirit. But it was the society of friends, old and new, with whom 
he could hold real converse of the heart, that he relished. For 
mere casual acquaintances or large, promiscuous companies, he 
had little time, and not much relish. Mr. Dowden has expressed 
this well :— 

“How deep and rich Southey’s social nature was his published 
correspondence, some four or five thousand printed pages, tells suffi- 
‘ciently. These letters, addressed for the most part to good old 
friends, are indeed genial, liberal of sympathy, and expecting sym- 
pathy in return; pleasantly egoistic, grave, playful, wise, pathetic, 
with a kind of stringent pathos, showing through checks imposed by 
the wiser and stronger will. Southey did not squander abroad the 
treasures of his affection. To lavish upon casual acquaintance the 
outward and visible signs of friendship seemed to him a profaning of 
the mystery of manly love. ‘ Your feelings,’ he writes to Coleridge, 
‘go naked; I cover mine with a bear-skin; I will not say that you 
harden yours by your mode, but I am snre that mine are the warmer 
for their clothing.’ With strangers, a certain neutral courtesy served 
to protect his inner self, like the low leaves of his own holly-tree,— 

* Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen, 
Wrinkled and keen ; 
No grazing eattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound.’ 
But to those of whose goodness and love he was well assured, there 
were no protecting spines :— 
* Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be, 
Like the green leaves upon the holly-tree.’ 

‘Old friends and old books,’ he says, ‘are the best things that the 
world affords (I like old wine also), and in these I am richer than 
most men (the wine excepted).’ In the group of Southey’s friends, 
what first strikes one is, not that they are men of genins—although 
the group includes Wordsworth and Scott and Henry Taylor—but 
that they are good men. No one believed more thoroughly than 
Southey that goodness is a better thing than genius; yet he required 
in his associates some high excellence, extraordinary kindness of 
disposition, or strength of moral character, if not extraordinary 
intellect. To knit his friends in a circle was his ardent 
desire; in the strength of his affections time and distance made no 
change...... No literary rivalries or jealousies ever interrupted 
for a moment any friendship of Southey’s. Political and religions 
differences, which in strangers were causes of grave offence, seemed 





—_—___. 
to melt away when the heretic or erring statist was a friend. But if 
success, fashion, or flattery tested a man, and found him wanting 
...... Southey’s affection grew cold, and an habitual dereliction 
of social duty . . . . . . could not but transform bis feeling of love tg 
one of condemning sorrow.” 

Of Mr. Dowden’s condensed, but most interesting biography, 
there is no part more full of interest than the records he gives 
of Southey’s friendships and correspondence, and on this we 
could willingly longer dwell. 

But we must pause, and ask, What is the net result of 
Southey’s vast literary effort,—what portion of his works 
still lives, or is likely to live? The answer which Mr. Dowden 
gives to this question, in his concluding chapter, is a 
fine example of well-balanced, yet justly appreciative 
criticism, to which we would refer our readers. The total sum 
of Southey’s authorship divides itself naturally into poetry 
and prose, the former done mainly in his youth, the latter 
the work of his riper years. Most of his poems, which 
in the complete edition fill ten volumes, were composed 
before he was thirty. Of these, while we cannot allow the 
depreciative verdict of his old enemy, Jeffrey, when, in one of 
his latest criticisms, he writes, “The tuneful quartos of Southey 
are already little better than lumber;” yet, taken as a whole 
it must be admitted that they have passed out of the ken of the 
living generation. In a lecture delivered by the Dean of 
Westminster upon Southey, in May last, he says :— 

“T can remember, even at this moment, the fecling of delight with 
which I read, one after another, the poems of ‘Thalaba,’ ‘ Kehama,’ 
‘Madoc,’ ‘ Roderick.’ Not even the novels of Sir Walter Scott had for 
me a keener attraction.” 

Yet he goes on to say :— 

“Southey is one of those poets who have now fallen almost into 
oblivion, in the great, outside world. Here and there you mect indi- 
viduals, like myself, who still cherish the flame he once enkindled. 
Here and there you meet families in which the tradition of admira- 
tion is handed down. I may mention that the present Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge, while his venerable father was still living, pre. 
siding over a whole host of children and grandchildren, pointed out 
to me with satisfaction that I was looking on three generations of 
the worshippers of Southey. But these are exceptions.” 

Even among those well versed in the literature of the last 
generation only a few passages of Southey’s poetry linger 
in memory, such as the opening lines of “ Thalaba,” and the 
passage in “ Kehama”’ beginning,— 

“ They sin, who tell us Love can die ;” 
and among the minor poems, the lines on “The Water- 
fall of Lodore,” showing, as hardly any others do, “ within 
the same compass, such an exuberance and such a concentra- 
tion of the powers of English speech; and the well-known 
lines on the holly-tree, and those upon the hours spent in his 
library, beginning,— 
“ My days among the dead are passed.” 

Why did those long epies on mythological and historical sub- 
jects, displaying as they did so much poetic power and such 
mastery of fine English diction, fail to strike root in the mind 
of Southey’s countrymen ? ‘The cause, in the case of them all, 
is probably that which Mr. Dowden assigns for the comparative 
failure of “ Madoc.” “'The tale,” he says, “ was out of relation 
with the time ; it interpreted no need, no aspiration, no passion 
of the dawn of the present century.” Though they are 
al informed with Southey’s “high-souled” feeling and lofty 
morality, they do not grow ont of a deep centre of absorbing 
interest. We do not see why he might not have adopted other 
subjects, quite as well as these. When we look at the other 
great poets of that time—Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth—we 
feel that the subjects which they chose grew out of their own 
natures and circumstances. Hach poet has a peculiar and per- 
sonal “ propriety ” in his subject. It is not so with the sul- 
jects of Southey’s greater poems. He might have chosen other 
subjects, and any other poet might have adopted his. At leas’s 
they came to him more from his library than from any deeper, 
more inward source. Still, though this be so, we believe that, 
as in the case of so many other contemporary poets, a de- 
lightful small volume of “ Selections from Southey” might be 
made, by choosing out some of the best passages from his 
large poems, and the shorter lyrics “of pensive remembrance 
and meditative calm,” in which last Southey is seen at his best. 
Of the voluminous prose works which he accomplished, for two 
of his most important projects remained unachieved, his I/s- 
tory of Brazil and that of the Peninsular War are the largest, 
but not the most successful. Brazil was not a subject which» 
however treated, could ever win for its author a place among 
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the great historians. As the historian of the Peninsular 


War, he cannot stand beside Napier. Of Southey’s book, 
the Duke of Wellington, as Dean Stanley tells us, is 
reported to have said, “ Mr. Southey, Sir, may be a 
very clever man ; but he has not understood the plan 
of one of my campaigns, nor the object of one of my battles.” 
It is not in the library that such things are learnt. Southey 
takes a much higher place as a biographer than as a historian. 
Of his three great biographies—that of Cowper, of Wesley, and 
of Nelson—the two latter take their place among the best in 
the English language. Although the tempered enthusiasm 
and sobered piety of Southey’s later years could scarcely ap- 
preciate the boundless fervour of John Wesley, yet Southey’s 
genuine devoutness did not fail to do justice to what was best in 
Wesley’s work and character. Coleridge calls this biography 
“the favourite of my library, among many favourites,” and he 
thas enriched it with many of his most characteristic notes, which, 
being appended to the later editions, have greatly enhanced the 
value of the work. The Life of Nelson is a work that never can 
be forgotten, as long as England cherishes the memory of 
her greatest heroes. It has a charm alike for the school-boy 
and the old man. To this book especially applies what Mr. 
Dowden has said of all his prose works, “ Because his style is 
natural, it is inimitable, and the only way to write like Southey 
is to write well.” 

We cannot conclude without tendering to Mr. Dowden sin- 
cere thanks for his delightful volume, in which he has given so 
sympathetic a portrait of a noble nature, and so just an esti- 
mate of a remarkable author, whom this age seems only too 
ready to forget. 


BROTHER AND SISTER.* 

Tue writing of this book probably afforded its author gratifi- 
cation of an amiable kind, and doubtless it was put before the 
world without overweening expectations as to its success. A 
great many good people write novels every day, and mean no 
harm. They have experiences, information, and the means of 
expression ; why should they not make a book out of the com- 
bination? Who can say beforehand that the book will not be 
popular? Who can say that a man may not pick up a diamond 
worth ten thousand pounds, the next time he walks down the 
Strand? A man may know that he is a genius; but how can 
a man know that he is not a genius, until he has proved it ? It 
might be answered that, although it may be supremely worth 
while to know that we are geniuses, it is intensely not worth 
while to prove that we are not. But then there is always that 
pregnant doubt, at least about a first attempt; and Brother 
aad Sister may be, as far as we know, a first attempt. It is 
not, however, a work of genius. It is a story of common-place 
people, told in a common-place way, with a flavour of weak 
lungs, German poetry, and opium. It might have been written 
by a charitable but inquiring invalid, whose faith in the litera- 
ture of the Fatherland was rather stronger than in the 
rationality of the Athanasian Creed. It contains no strong 
character-drawing ; any speech of any one of the personages of 
the story might as fittingly have been spoken by any other, 
without respect to age, sex, or circumstance, except in the case 
of old Mrs. Daintree, the butler’s wife, who talks in a some- 
what eccentric dialect. The descriptions and other accessories 
are of such quality that, though the eye peruses them, the 
attention refuses to grasp them, or the memory to retain them. 
Many of the episodes and several of the characters have nothing 
particular to do with the story—if, that is, there be any story 
at all—a point on which we are by no means certain. On the 
other hand, the story is written in good English, is wholly free 
from any kind of bad-taste, and betrays here and there a power 
of apprehending a situation or of reflecting a mood which 
stands out all the better for the insipidity of the environment. 
There is no harm in the book, and we can easily forgive the 
author for having written it. After all, there are but 
two volumes of it; and in these cases it is a Christian’s 
duty to remember that although there might have been one, or 
none, there also might have been three. It is our belief that 
the whole novel of Brother and Sister may be comprised within 
the column anda half still at our disposal, and gain greatly by the 
condensation ; and to prove our assertion, we intend to perform 
the feat. At the same time, we wish it distinctly understood 
that we do this without prejudice to our gratitude for the 
omission of the third volume. 


* Brother and Sister: a Novel. By Lucy Scott. 2 vols. London: Macmillan 
and Co, 





Once upon a time, a wealthy gentleman named Ravenscroft 
lived in a country house called Netley Hall. He was twice 
married, the issue in each case being a son. The elder son and 
rightful heir was named Walter; the younger, Walter’s half- 
brother, was named Lionel. As they grew out of boyhood to- 
wards maturity, Lionel turned out to be a fine, hearty fellow 
enough, but inclined to be unsteady in his habits and careless 
of money. Walter was of a graver and more meagre cast, and, 
until shortly before his father’s death, he was the latter's 
favourite. Towards the end, however, a baseless misunder- 
standing arose, which caused the father (in Walter’s absence 
from home) to disinherit him in favour of Lionel. But at the 
very last the misunderstanding was cleared up, and the old 
gentleman, on his death-bed, giving the two wills into his 
(second) wife’s hands, bade her burn the one which disinherited 
Walter, and keep the one which gave him the inheritance. The 
good woman, naturally preferring her son to her stepson, burnt 
the wrong will, and thereby made Lionel the owner of Netley 
Hall. Old Mr. Ravenscroft died, and, in due time, Mrs. 
Ravenscroft followed him to the grave, but before doing so she 
said something to Lionel which made him suspect that all was 
not quite right. He rausacked an old desk, and found in a 
secret drawer the evidence of his mother’s crime. For her sake, 
as well as for his own, he resolved to say nothing about it to 
Walter, or to anybody else ; but his conscience not allowing him 
to go on living in the house which was by right his brother’s, he 
sold it and went to India, where he prospered. The injured 
Walter, meantime, had married, and had two children, Walter 
and Muriel, the brother and sister of our story. When, after 
several years, Lionel and his family returned from India, he 
accidentally ran across his brother, who had become somewhat 
unsound of mind, and who asked him in an unconciliating way 
to buy back Netley Hall. Lionel declared he could not do 
it; whereupon Walter would have nothing more to say to him, 
and by-and-by died insane. The younger Walter, who took 
after his father in character and temperament, entered the 
Church, wore his hair long, preached unorthodox sermons, 
suffered from chronic pains in the head and unnatural bright- 
ness of the eyes, thought a great deal of himself and what was 
due to him, and cared for other people, his sister included, just 
so far as they ministered to his selfishness, and no further. He 
prided himself upon his wrongs, upon the family curse, and 
upon the similarity of his opium-dreams (he took opium to ease 
the pains in his head) to those of De Quincey. His sister, 
Muriel, a stupid, sentimental, good-natured girl, took delight in 
persuading him that he was a genius, a demigod, and a greater 
invalid than he was; and she vowed to remain unmarried, in 
order to nurse him,—an arrangement of which he thoroughly 
approved. 
German gentleman turns up, Rudolf von Stein by name, five- 
and-twenty years of age, a soldier, a poet, and a confirmed con- 
sumptive. Muriel fell down on a slippery stone; Rudolf 
picked her up, and fell in love with ,her. It transpired that 
Muriel and Walter were acquainted with Rudolf’s sister, 
Adela, who was a!governess in Uncle Lionel Ravenscroft’s 
family. A good deal of German poetry was thereupon 
quoted, written, and translated in foot-notes, and in the midst 
of it all Rudolf proposes, and is refused, for the reasons above 
indicated. Most of the characters are indisposed, and Dr. 
Russel finds plenty to do. Dr. Russel is a good young man, 
of a benevolent and practical disposition. He advises Walter 
not to take too much opium; upon which the latter goes down 
to the shore to drown himself, but the doctor collars him and 
brings him home again, where his health slightly improves. 
Rudolf goes away somewhere, and his lungs become worse; he 
writes long letters to Muriel, who replies in kind; he offers 
himself every now and then, and is refused, with increasing 
tenderness. ‘The Franco-German war very properly breaks out 
at this juncture, and Rudolf sentimentally rejoins his regiment, 
and after being very brave, is shot at the moment of victory, 
and expires poetically. 


One evening, on the borders of a lake, a young 


So now it is time to give more attention to the miss- 
ing-will business. In the first place, the merchant who 
bought Netley Hall fails in business, and Netley is once 
more thrown on the market. At the same moment, old Mrs. 
Daintree comes back from Australia. She was the wife of the 
butler of the original Mr. Ravenscroft ; Mrs. 
Ravenscroft burnt the will, Mrs. Daintree pocketed some un- 
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consumed scraps of it, containing compromising dates and signa- 
tures, and kept them for thirty years, in order to produce them 
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abruptly in poor Mr. Lionel’s drawing-room, and thereby 
frighten him into a partial paralysis, and make him promise to 
buy back Netley, and set all the crooked things straight. He 
does buy it back accordingly, but without letting his name 
appear as the purchaser; and in his will he orders that Netley 
shall go to Walter, as it ought to have gone to his father before 
him. But Nemesis is not to be so lightly appeased. Mr. 
Lionel, by way of curing his paralysis, climbs over an alp, and 
falls down, and is fatally injured. Muriel happens to be in the 
neighbourhood, and he makes his dying confession to her, and 
entreats her forgiveness. At first she declares she will not forgive 
him, but afterwards she tells him she will. He dies, and Muriel 
tells Walter all about it. He is furious with her for having 
forgiven the “ murderer”. of their father, and makes the some- 
what gratuitous statement that he, Walter, will not forgive him, 
either in this world or the next. He then looks up Mrs. 
Daintree, hears her story, curses her roundly, and frightens her 
off the place; and he and Muriel quietly take up their abode in 
the ancestral mansion. Walter has by this time left the Church, 
and had his hair cut; he is now the Squire, and behaves as 
such. For some time past, Dr. Russel has been offering him- 
self to Muriel, who has given him the usual tenderly in- 
viting negatives; but at last he has an explanation with the 
admirable Walter, who intimates that, as he finds his health 
improved, and has no particular need of Muriel at present, since 
he is going to be married himself, Russel may have her, if she 
does not mind. She admits that there is nothing she would 
like quite so much; the enraptured physician marries her as 
fast as he can, lest Walter should have another relapse; and 
since these events occurred less than ten years ago, we may 
fairly presume that Dr. and Mrs. Russel are still living. 
As for Walter, we trust he is imprisoned in an iniquitously- 
managed private asylum for lunatics, but Miss Scott says 
nothing to encourage us in that hope; and after all, we 
do not much care. If he is as objectionable as a miasma, he 
is as unsubstantial as a miasma also, and we have no clearer 
idea of what the one looks like than of the other. Meanwhile, 
we would earnestly recommend Miss Scott to confine her literary 
talents in future to the translation of amateur German poetry, 
and to brace her mind by resisting the desire to publish the 
same. Why is it that so many women who, in private life, are 
full of merey and benevolence, should show themselves so in- 
veterately and perennially inconsiderate towards the harmless, 
necessary critic? What has he ever done to them ? 


LIFE AND WORK OF BUCKLE.* 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 
Tue biography of Mr. Buckle has sent us back to the perusal 
of the History of Civilisation, and the perusal of that work has 
been the occasion of not a few curious reflections. No one has 
praised liberty more loudly than Mr. Buckle has done; no one 
has more fiercely denounced the tyranny of social custom, and 
the reactionary tendencies of morals and religion, as embodied 
in the Church, and represented by the clergy. In these respects, 
he is indeed only the representative of a large class; but the 
tendencies common to him and to them have, in his writings, 
obtained their most complete expression. Now, the strange 
thing is, that those who are loudest in their praise of liberty, 
and who welcome with uproarious applause every symptom of 
revolt from current opinion, are precisely those who are strict 
and rigorous determinists, and are earnest advocates of the 
view that the actions of men are necessary consequences of 
preceding circumstances. That invariable, certain, and uncondi- 
tional sequence rules the actions of men, is the doctrine of John 
Stuart Mill. And Mill wrote a book advocating a liberty of the 
widest sweep. Mr. Buckle’s determinism is 
nounced than that of Mill, and yet the great bulk of his big 
book consists of the praise of freedom, and of the things and 
tendencies which make for freedom. ‘T'all-talk about freedom, 
and unlimited panegyrics on this glorious England of ours, as 
the place where men may think as they like and do as they 
please, have a strange sound in the lips of those who, in the 
same breath, tell us that the actions of men are as rigidly deter- 
mined as are the ebb and flow of the tide. A new definition of 
freedom—a definition which will bring it into harmony with 
the philosophy of determinism—is sorely needed. As matters 
stand at present, we have determinists using language in its time- 
honoured and wonted sense, while the principles and method 
* The Life and Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle, 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 
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of their philosophy make these terms meaningless, and con- 
tradict the facts which they symbolise. The wisest of the 
Necessitarians was Hume, for he consistently indulged in no 
idle platitudes about progress and freedom, but left his doctrine 
of necessity to produce its proper fruits. Personal and social 
freedom on the footing of determinism seems, to us, to have no 
meaning. 

We have sought in vain in the pages which record Mr, 
Buckle’s philosophy for anything to justify Mr. Huth in writing 
a biography of Mr. Buckle, as he has written it. We should 
have expected to find from the pen of a biographer who is algo 
a disciple of Mr. Buckle an account, not only of the education, 
the social position, the temperament, the character, and the 
thought, sayings, and doings of Mr. Buckle, but an attempt 
to show how all these circumstances and doings of. his 
were the outcome of a vast social law, or laws, and the 
necessary consequences of preceding circumstances. It would 
have been asplendid verification of the principles of Mr. Buckle, 
to have shown how all his actions were the results of invariable 
sequence. If it could be shown that his want of education up 
to the age of eighteen, his vast scheme of writing the history of 
civilisation, vaguely formed before or while he was nineteen 
years of age; his great industry—his working eight hours a 
day—his friendliness, charity, love of truth, and also his odd 
bachelor habits, such as smoking cigars in bed,—we say, if Mr. 
Huth had been able to show that each and all of these were 
merely the product of the general condition of society, and the 
necessary result of preceding circumstances, what a triumph it 
would have been for the philosophy of Mr. Buckle! Mr. 
Huth has a great opportunity, and in writing 
this biography he has forgotten the theory common to 
him and to Mr. Buckle, and has spoken like an ordi- 
nary man. He calls on us “to consider the youth of 
Mr. Buckle, his delicate state of health, his self-educa- 
tion, the enormous drudgery he went through, and vast 
amount of reading he achieved; his self-denial, his love of 
truth, his kindness to others, his charity and warmth of heart, 
These raise him personally above the average of men. Consider, 
again, the breadth and depth of his speculations and vast powers 
of assimilation.” All these things we would willingly consider, 
and would not withhold our sympathy and admiration, if we 
could get these “vast social laws” out of our head. But we have 
just read once again the History of Civilisation, and whenever 
Mr. Huth records any beautiful deed, or calls on us to admire 
the character and work of Mr. Buckle, as something personal 
to him, we find ourselves continually muttering, “ outcome of 
the general condition of society,—only a link in the sequence 
of events.” We found ourselves doing what Mr. Huth has refused 
to do,—looking at Buckle in the light of his own system. For Mr. 
Buckle wrote “that suicide is merely the product of the general 
condition of society, and the individual felon only carries into 
effect what is a necessary consequence of preceding circum- 
stances.” “If there is a uniformity and a method in the vices 
of a people, there must be a corresponding regularity in their 
virtues.” When we try to judge Mr. Buckle as we would judge 
other people, we are perplexed with the applications of these 
principles, and we are haunted with the fear lest when we praise 
and admire the good features of Mr. Buckle’s life and work, we 
are guilty of the unphilosophical habit of praising a person 
when we ought to be prostrate in admiration of the product of 
the general condition of society, and of the necessary conse- 
quence of preceding circumstances. Mr. Huth has not felt the 
difficulty we have experienced. He speaks of Mr. Buckle 
lovingly, admiringly, with quite a beautiful enthusiasm. He 
speaks as if the individual counted for something in the history 
of human progress. He speaks of him as personally above the 
average of men; and, indeed, in many places he speaks as if 
Mr. Buckle were an uncaused cause of future phenomena. He 
might have sacrificed the personality of Mr. Buckle on the 
altar of Mr. Buckle’s philosophy. But he has chosen other- 
wise, and at the cost of the philosophy has vindicated the per- 
sonality of that eminent man. 

Nor is Mr. Huth without warrant for the choice of this 
alternative. Certain dark and mysterious utterances in the 
History of Civilisation recur to our memory. We could make 
nothing of them at the time when we first read that book, 
nor are they quite clear yet, but the biography certainly 
throws a side-light on them, which makes them not quite 
We quote first from 
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so unintelligible as they were before. 
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TT a dana can be better on this most interesting 
subject than the passages I have collected hee Kant (at ond of 
Chapter I.), in which | he vindicates _ transe endently the freedom 
which he destroys logically. The logical deals with the universal 
understanding, the transcendental with the individual reason. 
The first explains without feeling ; the second feels without 
explaining. The first, being performed by one mind, may be 
repeated and imitated by another, The second is, by its 
nature, incapable of being copied, because it concerns an eminently 
individual and, as it were, isolated process. Therefore it is, that 
logical truths are dependent on the age in which they are found. 
That is to say, the state of surrounding knowledge supplies the major 
premiss. On the other hand, in the transcendental process the mind 
itself supplies the major premiss. From this it appears that if two 
minds are exactly of the same nature, they will arrive at the same 
transcendental conclusions, whatever be the difference of country or 
age in which they live. In regard, therefore, to their logical conclu- 
sions, they will arrive at different results in proportion as the varie- 
ties of their surroundings. Knowledge supplies them with different 
ideas ; or, to give another illustration, the transcendental is statical, 
the logical is dynamical.” (Life, Vol. L., p. 136.) 

Readers will note that this exposition of the words “ trans- 
cendental and logical,” is Buckle’s, and not Kant’s, indeed bears 
no resemblance to Kant’s use of the words. It helps us, how- 
ever, to understand Mr. Buckle when he says, “The European 
mind, barely emerged from its early credulity, and from an 
overweening confidence in its own belief, is still in a middle and, 
so to say, probationary stage. When that stage shall be tinally 
passed, when we shall have learned to estimate men solely by 
their character and their acts, we shall then be able to form our 
religious opinions by that purely transcendental process of which 
in every age glimpses have been granted to a few gifted minds.” 
(History of Civilisation, Vol. I., p. 824.) If we understand this 
passage aright, and compare it with the passage quoted from the 
Life, we see that somehow, and at some time, we shall be able to 
perform that transcendental process which by its nature is “ in- 
capable of being copied.” The major premiss supplied by the state 
of surrounding knowledge, will finally coincide with the major 
premiss supplied by the mind itself. And the process which 
explains without feeling will give the same results as the process 
which feels without explaining. Meanwhile, until that happy 
time shall have come, there are at present “most sacred prin- 
ciples of the human heart,—sublime questions which no one 
should rudely touch, because they are for each according to the 
measure of his own soul, because they lie in that unknown tract 
which separates the finite from the infinite, and because they 
are as a secret and individual covenant between man and his 
God” (History, p. 469); and also there are religious “ truths 
which comfort the mind of man, raise him above the instincts 
of the hour, and infuse into him those lofty aspirations which, 
revealing to him his own immortality, are the measure and the 
symptom of a future life.” (p. 695.) These are the results of the 
transcendental process which feels without explaining. But 
they are purely individual, as yet. 

Now, this seems to explain to us the principle and method on 
which Mr. Huth has constructed this biography. Not until 
the logical and the transcendental coincide can we venture to 
seek the verification of the principle of necessary consequences 
in the history of the individual. True, we can predict the 
behaviour of a gas under {pressure, but there is nothing tran- 
scendental ina gas. We had thought of trying to verify the 
philosophy of Mr. Buckle by an examination of Mr. Buckle’s 
biography. But we found our way was likely to be barred by the 
raising of the previous question. Is there not something tran- 
scendental in Mr. Buckle ? Has he not moved in that unknown 
tract which separates the finite from the infinite? We’recog- 
nise the validity of the plea. It falls in with the first principles 
of our philosophy, which certainly are not the principles ex- 
pounded in the History of Civilisation. We have no hesita- 
tion in admitting that the philosophy of Mr. Buckle is quite 
inadequate to the task of explaining Mr. Buckle. In him we 
meet with a person possessed of a will, a conscience, who exer- 
cises the freedom of self-determination, who selects his motive 
and whose motive does not select him, and we unhesi- 
tatingly say that we have found in him much that is 
worthy of praise, of admiration, and of imitation. It is a 
comfort to us to find that we may lose sight of vast social laws, 
and necessary results, and histories of civilisation, in estimating 
the worth and work of an individual. It would be appalling to 
have to carry in our heads the history of civilisation, whenever 
we wrote a criticism of a man or of a book. Happily for us, 
Mr. Buckle has discovered a way of refuge in the transcendental 
process, and Mr. Huth has acted on the discovery. If this 
process does really overturn the principles of the Iistory of 





Civilisation on which Mr. Buckle’s reputation is based, that 
is the outlook of him and of his biographer, not our outlook, in 
any way. 

While taking refuge, in writing the personal history of Mr. 
Buckle, in the transcendental process, Mr. Huth devotes two 
chapters to a defence and exposition of the history of civilisa- 
tion, and to a defence of Mr. Buckle against his critics. We 
shall make one or two quotations, and then examine the 
validity of the claims which Mr. Huth makes on behalf of 
Mr. Buckle :— 

“Finally, came Buckle, who, with a precision hitherto unknown, 
has pointed out the real laws which govern human affairs. He isthe 
first to have raised history to a science, because he first wrote it 
scientifically. He pursues the same method as scientific workers in 
other branches of knowledge, and substantiates his researches in the 
same way. Here there is no groping in the dark, no ideas thrown 
out of which the author does not know the full value, no hap-hazard 
and uncorroborated statements. Everything is strictly logical; nota 
logic of words, but a logic of facts. .... . Buckle, on the other 
hand, might have been writing the Elements of Euclid, as far as his 
method is concerned. In his proof that men do not act without 
motives, that their motives are the natural result of their circum- 
stances, and so on through his book, he proceeds step by step, elimin- 
ating, as a chemist during an analysis, law after law. He then 
begins to confirm these laws, by pointing out how every action of man- 
kind is explained by them. Though he probably has not connected 
man with nature as intimately as hereafter he will be, he did connect 
for the first time all the known sciences with history, and is there- 
fore just as much the founder of the science of history, in the true 
sense of the word, as Adam Smith was of political economy.” (Life, 
pp. 245-6-7.) 

We reserve our examination of these claims for another week. 


J. M. W. TURNER.* 
We consider that the chapter entitled “ Introductory ” is a great 
flaw, if it is not a blot, on an otherwise first-rate memoir of 
Turner of a popular kind. The two contrasted extracts, from 
Ruskin and Thornbury, one of them making the great painter a 
little better than the beasts, and the other putting him a little 
lower than the angels, are simply a bid, although we are loath 
to say so, to popular curiosity. And for so subtle a question 
as the morality of Turner’s life, this introduction is totally 
inadequate, as well as out of place. Future historians of 
our time will note with amusement how strong was the “ pot- 
boiling” element in literature, and what a ridiculous mess it made. 
If there is one side of this question that we need mention here, 
we may add that the whole mind, thought, and being of the old 
magician was as totally removed from the comprehension of 
the really vulgar as was his noble art. We may add 
that the extract from Thornbury, by its frivolous form, con- 
tains internal evidence of apocryphal elements. The imac- 
curacies of Thornbury were multitudinous. Most students 
of Turner remember the mention of the house in Bristol 
which Turner visited as a youth, and where his first-exhibited 
drawings were planned. Thornbury speaks of Mr. Harraway, 
a fishmonger in Broadway; whereas the real name was Mr. 
Narraway,a fellmonger in Broadmead. Errors of fact, sometimes 
of the most intricate kind, are thus spread broadcast among our 
hurrying and much-baited public. Here is a picture of Turner, 
drawn by his friend Mrs. Wheeler, at whose father’s (Mr. W. F. 
Wells) house he had spent much of the happiest part of his 
life :— 

“Tn early life, my father’s house was his second home, a haven of 
rest from many domestic trials too sacred to touch upon. Turner 
loved my father with a son’s affection ; and to me he was as an elder 
brother. Many are the times I have gone out sketching with him. I 
remember his scrambling up a tree to obtain a better view ; and there 
he made a coloured sketch, | handing him up his colours as he wanted 
Of course, at that time, I was quite a young girl. He was a 
firm, affectionate friend to the end of his hfe; his feelings were 
seldom seen on the surface, but they were deep and enduring. No 
one would have imagined, under that rather rough and cold exterior, 
how very strong were the affections which lay hidden beneath. I 
have more than once seen him weep bitterly, particularly at the 
death of my own dear father, which took him by surprise, for he was 
blind to the coming event, which he dreaded. He came immediately 
to my house in an agony of tears. Sobbing like a child, he said,— 
‘Oh, Clara, Clara! these are iron tears. I have lost the best friend 
[ ever had in my life.’ Oh! what a different man would Turner have 


them. 


been, if all the good and kindly feelings of his great mind 
had been called into action; but they lay dormant, and were 
known to very few. He was by nature suspicious, and no 


tender hand had wiped away early prejudices, the inevitable conse- 
quence of a defective education. Of all the light-hearted, merry 
creatures I ever knew, Turner was the most so; and the laughter 
and fun that abounded when he was an inmate of our cottage were 
inconceivable, particularly with the juvenile members of the family.’ 
* Illustrated Biographies of the Great Artists: Turner. By W.Cosmo Monkhouse. 
London : Sampson Low and Co. 
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For the rest of Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s memoir we have 
nothing but praise. We have on recent occasions expressed 
our opinion as to the inadequate character of Mr. Hamerton’s 
Life, on all questions touching the indications of Turner’s 
highest genius; but this little book is very much nearer the 
mark, in this the greatest of ways. So much has been written 
about the interesting tenour of Turner’s art-life, and his solitary 
rambling (like Beethoven’s) about our fair country, when she 
was fairer still, that Mr. Monkhouse is to be congratulated on 
having thoroughly known where to strike out for “ pastures new.” 

There is one writer living—we mean Richard Wagner, the 
musician—who has, guided by his own experience, given us 
in clear phrasing, the kind of life passed by these solitary 
men. We must remark, however, that while Beethoven is 
claimed as a sai;t both in his domestic life and his art, Turner 
has endured much calumniation; and indeed Turner was 
probably not a_ strictly moral man, though far more 
so than most men, as is proved by his herculean work, 
and the nobility of all his sentiments and public deeds. 
Beethoven, who was a thoroughly educated man, and had 
passed his youth in the midst of good society and refined, 
culturel manners, led precisely the same kind of artistic life as 
Turner. And in the hope that our readers may be interested to 
follow Wagner's remarks on a subject which ordinary people 
willingly remain incompetent to judge, we here transcribe a 
translation of them :— 

“The phenomenal world had limited access to him [Beethoven]. 
His eye, almost uncomfortably piercing, perceived in the external 
world nothing else than vexatious disturbances of his inner world, 
and warding them off constituted almost his sole rapport with that 
external world. So the spasm became the expression of his counten- 
ance ; the spasm of defiance kept his nose, his mouth, in that tension 
which would never relax into smiles, but only into unnatural laughter. 
If it is held to be an axiom of physiology, for high intellectual en- 
dowments that a great brain must be enclosed in a thin, delicate 
skull, as if to facilitate the immediate cognition of external things, 
we saw, nevertheless, upon the inspection of his remains a few 
years ago, in conformity wlth the entire skeleton, a skull of unusual 
thickness and firmness. So did nature guard in him a brain of 
extreme tenderness, in order that it might look towards the interior 
only, and carry on, in undisturbed repose, the world-contemplation 
of a great heart. What that exceedingly robust strength enclosed 
and preserved was an inner world of such conspicuous delicacy that, 
left definitely to the rough touch of the external world, it would have 
gently dissolved and evaporated,—as did Mozart’s genius of light and 
love.” 

The illustrations in the book—apparently reductions by pho- 
tography from the wood-blocks of Turner’s original engravings 
—are of much beauty. A recent contemporary reviewer, we 
are aware, has condemned them. This, however, in our day 
goes for very little, or nothing. Everything that is best and 
most honest gets its share of blame; and two critics may 
-ach be considered eminent, though one says black is white, and 
the other considers comment on the sable hue superfluous. The 
beautiful “Chateau d’Amboise,” “The Falls of Valombré,” 
the “ Ivy Bridge,” and “ Totnes, on the Dart,” are all admirable. 
There is no hardness nor grittiness, and none of the too frequent 
style of glitter about them. For, as Mr. Ruskin beautifully 
said (in a too trenchant passage), Turner’s work, though “ bright 
as the jewel-casements of Aladdin’s palace,” was also “ soft asa 
kingfisher’s wings.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ape 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools; the Epistle to the Roimans. 
Edited by Horace C. G. Moule, M.A. (‘The University Press, Cam- 
bridge.) —Mr. Moule is what may be called a “high” Calvinist. He 
does not, indeed, hold “reprobation,” and praises St. Augustine for 
avoiding the tenet, but he holds what is logically indistinguishable 
from it. And he has quite the boldness of his school in dealing with 
difficulties. In v., 18,—*“ For until the law sin was in the world: 
but sin is not imputed when there is no law,’’—we are told that the 
first “law” is the Mosaic law; the second, the will of God in general. 
And in v., 18, “ The free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life,” that “all men” must be taken “ with a liinit, meaning all who 
are connected with the second Adam,—all ‘his brethren.’’’ This 
latter comment reminds us of the “high” divine, now or until 
lately a beneficed clergyman, who is or was wont to substitute the 
“elect’’ for the “world” in such passages as, “,I came not to con- 
demn the world, but to save the world.’’ No discreet teacher would 


give his boys the Romans to study; if he should do so, let him hesi- 
tate about taking Mr. Moule as his guide. But to the mature reader, 
the book may be most confidently recommended. He will have his 








reserve about the theology, but he will find it an admirably careful 
and complete commentary, avoiding no difficulties, tracing out dis. 
tinctly the sequences of thought, and expressing in perspicuous lan- 
guage what St. Paul meant, or, at least, what a learned and intelli. 
gent critic believed him to have meant. 


A Yacht Voyage Round England. By William H. G. Kingston, 
(Religious Tract Society.)—Mr. Kingston tells a very pleasant story 
of how the ‘ Lively’ and the ‘Dolphin’ sailed from Portsmouth west. 
ward, and approached it again from the east. The ‘Lively’ avoids. 
the dangers of Cape Wrath and the Orkneys by passing through the 
Caledonian Canal; the ‘Dolphin’ goes the round daly, and without 
disaster. Mr. Kingston gossips from time to time about the places 
past which he brings us, and altogether contrives to give his readers 
a very good share of instruction and amusement. There are two or 
three spirited stories of wreck and rescue, which Mr. Kingston, who 
is an experienced hand at such matters, tells with what seems to us 
just the right admixture of detail. 

Breach of Promise: its History and Social Considerations. By 
Charles J. MacColla. (Pickering.)—It is to be regretted that the 
author of this little volume has been caught by the passion for dull 
jokes, which seems to dominate all who have to do with “ Breach of 
Promise.” A grave discussion of the question, illustrated by leading 
cases, would have been welcome. As it is, any one who wants to be 
helped to the rights of the subject cannot but be irritated by the 
tedious jocosity with which Mr. MacColla wastes his time, and some. 
times even obscures his meaning. His book, however, has its value,. 
and may serve, in default of a better, as a guide to the subject. The 
views it advocates seem, on the whole, reasonable. We cannot, how- 
ever, see why the throwing-open to women of professions and employ- 
ments should bring it about that they “should have much greater 
protection against the artifices’? of men. Surely, when the two 
sexes have equal rights, all protection, except against physieal 
violence, will become obsolete. 

Under the Red Ensign. By Thomas Gray. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—A little volume full of plain practical directions for all who 
are thinking of sending a lad to sea, or for lads who are themselves 
looking forward to that career. It gives all details about premium, 
wages, and outfit; in fact, it is for the Merchant Service what a 
“ Students’ Guide” is for Oxford or Cambridge. 

The Man of Many Daughters. By the late Madame Clara de Chatelain. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—This novel was first published twenty-four 
years ago, and had then a certain success, which was not undeserved. 
The story is a farce, rather than a comedy. The haughty peer, Lord 
Sherrydown, is a quite impossible person; nor can the incident of 


four of his seven daughters running away to be married be said tobe 


within the boundaries of actual life. But the book is very amusing, 
and instructive withal. 

Lessons on Clothing. By Mrs. W. T. Greenup. (Bemrose and 
Sons.)—A little volume of sensible advice about the choosing of 
materials for dress, the making, the repairing, and the keeping of it. 
Mrs. Greenup, like a thousand moralists before us, denounces the 
follies of custom, tight-lacing, and the senseless, indecent fashion 
which makes women into “animated lobsters.’”? May she be 
more successful than her predecessors! This is an excellent little 
book. 


Erratum.—In our notice of Angiportus last week, the name of the 
author was given as “Sevran.’”? It should have been “C, S. 
Jerram,.” _ . 
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YCEUM THEATRE. 
4 —Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—MERCHANT OF VENICE —Shakespe are's 
Comedy having been received with the utmost enthusi- 
asm, will be repeated every evening at $.15. Shylock, 
Mr. Irving ; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office open 10 
to 5, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, where seats can 
be booked six weeks in advance. MORNING PER- 
FORMANCES of the MERCHANT of VENICE, every 
Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during April. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall’ 

is NOW OPEN. The 27th ANNUAL EXHI- 

BITION of PICTURES. ‘The Contributions of Ariists 
of the Continental Schools.—Admission, Is. 


MHE CURACY of St. STEPHEN’S, 

Norwich, will be VACANT at Trinity Sunday. 
Title and £120, or £150 to one in full orders.—Apply 
to the VICAR. 


GENTLEMAN (aged 34), is 

desirous of obtaining a situation as ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN.—Address, ‘‘X. Y. Z," Mr. Millar, New 
Street, Dorset Square, N.W. 


\{ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


P LONDON. 
LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 1880. 

All applications for these Examinations must be 
made in writing to the Secretary not later than March 
3lst. Such applications must state :— 

(a.) The full names and addresses of Candidates 
who intend to present themselves for examination. 

(b.) The subject in which they desire to be examined. 

(c.) The full names and addresses of at least two 
persons who will undertake personally to conduct 
the examination in accordance with the regulations. 
Of these. one must also undertake to act as loca! corre- 
spondent, through whom all subsequent correspond- 
ence with the College Authorities must pass. 

(d.) A fee of 2s 6d for each Candidates must be for- 
warded with the application. P.O.0. to be made pay- 
able at Withington, to the Secretary, Rev. CHARLES 
T. POYNTING, Fallowfield, Manchester. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four. £20. 

Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


)DUCATION. — Rev. W. TUCK- 

4 WELL, late Head Master of Taunton College 
School, and Fellow of New College, Oxford, takes a 
few boys as PUPILS.—Address, Stockton Rectory, 
oe Soe. 


DUCATION.— INSTRUCTION of 
YOUNG LADIES.—HIGH-CLASS BOARD- 
ING-SCHOUL, Rue Rogier, 295, Brussels.—Mdlle. M. 
GATTI de GAMOND will be in London the 30th 
of March and Ist, 2nd of April, at the Royal Hotel, 
Blackfriars, from 2 until 4 o'clock, to attend Families 
desirous of placing their Daughters under her charge. 
The Classes COMMENCE on the 20th of APRIL. 
DUCATION.—A LADY, residing in 
E the neighbourhood of London (South-western 
side), has made arrangements to take into her house 
afew YOUNG LADIES, between the ages of 8 and 
16, to Educate with her own daughters. Terms, from 
ss ak £150 per iy ge by letter, to 
“M. L.,” care o essrs. G. Street 
Cornhill, E.C. ee 
TEST CENTRAL COLLEGIATE 
DAY-SCHOOL for GIRLS, 29 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury.--The SUMMERTERM begins MONDAY, 
April 26th. Fees, 3}, 24. 1} guineas, according to age. 
S:udent Teachers prepareu for the Senior and Higher 
Local Cambridge Examinations There is a Boarcing 
House in convectiun with the School.—For all parti 
culars, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, by letter, 


BEDFORD COLLEGE for LADIES, 
B 3 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
SASTER TERM will begin on Thursday, April 1). 
Ha geer are prepared for Matriculation and for the 
tee and B.Sc. Degrees of the London University. 

rofessor HALES will deliver a Course of Lectures 
= SHAKESPEARE oa Mondays at 4.15, beginning 
is te bed for the Course, Ove Guinea: for 

Students and T s, 15s.—-HENRIET 

LE BRETON. a eachers, 15 HENRIETTA 












































UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, London, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education 
of Women and for GRANTING CERTIFICATES of 
KNOWLEDGE. 

EASTER TERM begins for College and School on 
April 19th. 

Higher Course for Students above Eighteen years 
of age. and for those preparing for the Degree Ex- 
aminations at London University. 

1. English Literature. Professor HENRY MORLEY. 
On Thursdays, at 11.15 a.m. To begin Thursday, 
April 22nd. 

2. English Language. Professor HENRY MORLEY. 
On Thursdays, at 10 a.m. To begin Thursday, April 
22nd. 

3. Botany. By Professor BENTLEY. 
at 3pm. To begin Monday, April 19th. 

4. English History (18th Century). 


On Mondays, 
By HENRY 


IRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY 
(Limited), SCOTLAND. 
PARK SCHOOL, GLASGOW. 

WANTED, a HEAD MISTRESS, for this School, 
which will be Opened in September, and in which it 
is proposed to teach about 200 Girls. 

The Course of Instruction will be similar to and not 
less comprebensive than that adopted in the London 
and other schools of the Girls’ Public Day-School Com- 
pany (Limited), and will, in particular, include Latin 
and (it may be) Greek, Mathematics, and the elements 
of Physical Science. 

The Head Mistress will be expected to take part in 
teaching, and to supervise the management of the 


| School. 


The Salary will be not less than £400 per annum. 
Applications, stating qualifleations and Sc* olar- 


ship, should be sent not later than the 8th April to 


CRAIK, BA. On Wednesdays, at 10 a.m. To begin 


Wednesday, April 21st. 
5. Greek, 
Tuesdays, at 3 p.m. To begin Tuesday, April 20th. 
6. Mathematics. By Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. On 
Mondays at 4 p.m. To begin April 19th. 

7. Physiology. By Mrs. E. BOVELL-StuRGE, M.D. 
On Wednesdays, at 3.15 p.m. To begin Wednesday, 
April 21st. 

&. Geology. By Professor H. G. Sgx.ey, F.RS., 
F.G.S. On Saturdays, at 10 a.m. To begin Saturday, 
April 24th, 

9. Harmony. By JoHN HuLLAn, LL.D., and HENRY 
GLADSBY, Esq. On Tuesdays and Fridays, at 1.30 p.m. 
To begin Tuesday, April 20th. 

10, Chemistry (Inorganic Chemistry). By J. M. 
THOMSON, F.C.S. On Thursdays, at 3 p.m. To begin 
Thursday, April 22nd. 

11. Latin. For the London University B.A. Degree. 
By Rev. A. W. MILROY, M.A. On Tuesdyys, at 11.15 
a.m. To begin Tuesday, April 20:h, 

12. Roman History to the Death of Augustus. By 


A. RANKINE, B.A. On Mondays, at 10 a.m. To begin 
Monday, April 19th. 
13. German, By GOTTLFIB Wert, Ph.D. On Mon- 


days,at 2p.m. To begin Monday, April 19th. 

Fee for each Course of Ten Lectures, £1 1s. 

For the whole of one Term's Lectures, £4 48 

The First Lecture of each Course will be free, The 
Fee for any subsequent single Lecture will be 5s. 

A Course of Lectures on Practical Chemistry will 
also be given by J. M. THOMSON, F.C.S. On Thurs- 
days,at4p.m. To begin Thursday, April 22nd. Fee, 
£1 11s 6d; and @ supplementary Course of Lectures 
on English Literature as additional Preparation for 
the London University B.A. Degree. 
HENRY MORLEY. 


By Rev. A. W. Minroy, M.A. On| 





By Professor | 
This course will consist of Ten | 


Lectures of one hour and a half each. Fee, £1 11s 6d. | 
| for Board and Education. 


On Saturdays, at 11.30 a.m. 
April 24th. 


To begin Saturday, 


Associates of Queen's College are entitled to the | 


above Lectures at half-fees. 
Boarders are received 
College. For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


TORWICH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUES. 
DAY, April 20th.—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, the School House, Norwich; or to Rev. 0, 
W. TANCOCK, Sherborne School, Dorset. 


in connection with the | 


the Subscriber, who wiil supply any further particu. 
lars or information that may be required. 
JOHN A. SPENS. 

169 West George Street, Glasgow, 17th March, 1889. 
\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—The HEAD 
| MASTERSHIP of this College wil! become 
VACANT on the 30th of July next, and the College 
Council will Elect a Head Master in the course of next 
May, to begin his duties on the 14th of September. 

Candidates mst be Graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or Dublin Universities, and in Priest's Orders 
at the time of Election, or within three months after 
the appointment. The Head Master's house contains 
accommodation for Seventy Boarders. 

Testimonials will be received at Malvern by tha 
Secretary of the College, not later than the 24th April; 
and he will in the meantime supply any further infor- 
mation that may be desired. 


Spiele HIGH SCHOOL - for 
GIRLS. 
President of the Council: 

The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL, 
Vice-President: he Rev. J. PERCLIVAL, LL.D., 
President of lrinity College, Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss WOODS. 

Tho Second Term of 1880 will begin on May Ist. 

New Pupils to attend for the Entrance Examination 
on April 30th at Quarter-past Nine, 
For Admission, application to be made to the Hon. 





| Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, Enfleld Viila, 


Clifton. 
For information relating to Boarders, to Mrs. 
HAIGH, 77 Pembroke Road. Clifton. i 


For all other information, to the HEAD MISTRESS 
at the School. 


| RESDEN, 6 Strehlener Strasse. — 
Miss MURRAY RECEIVES YOUNG LADIES 
Benner enk 3 Heine Strasse.—- 
The FRAULEIN KLOSS receive PUPILS for 
Painting. Music, and Continental Languages. 
Vacancies at Easter and Midsummer. 


YETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 

—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS :—Twoof £60; Two 

of £50; Twoof £30; Two of £20.—Examination in 

July. Candidates residing in England may be 

examined in London.—Fur particulars, apply to 
the HEAD MASTER, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRUSTEES. . 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 0.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Exq., Q.C 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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HALL, OXFORD. 





OMERVILLE 
Ss 


PRINCIPAL—Miss M. SHAW LEFEVRE. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE, 
Dr. PERCIVAL, President of Trinity College. 
The Hall was opened last October, for the reception 
of Students attending the Lectures of the Oxford 
Association for Promoting the Higher Education of 
Women. NEXT TERM BEGINS on APRIL 12th. 
A Scholarship of £50a year for three years will be 
awarded on the results of the Oxford Senior Local 
Examinat‘o3, if acandida‘e of sufficient merit presents 
herself. in awarding the Scholarship, weight will be 
given to special excellence in one or two subjects 
Names of Candidates for this Examination must be 
sent in to the Secretary of the Local Examination 
Delegacy, Merton College, Oxford, not later than 
April3rd. The Mary Somerville Scholarship of £30 
a year, for three years, for proficiency in Mathematics, 
and an Exhibition of £25, for one year, for a student 
preparing to become a Teacher, will be awarded after 
Examination in June next.—Names should be sent in 
on or before May 3Ist, to Mrs. T. H. WARD, 5 Brad- 
more Road, Oxford, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 
EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
Hampstead.—The SUMMER TERM is from 
Aprill4thto July 28th. Number of pupils, 18 boys 
and 7 girls, from 6 to 16 years of age. A Matriculation 
Class for elder Students.—Prospectus on Application 
to Mrs. CASE. 


-OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ..........cecceseeeeeseees £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 





free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuary and Secretary. 








rNHE LIVERPOOL, LONDON, and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool! : Cornhill and Charing 
Cross, London. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 

The Report and Accounts for the year 1878 

showed the net Yearly Income ... «+» £1,508,070 
The Capital (paid up) ... ae ae eee 245,640 
The General Reserve and Fire Reinsurance 


Fund ... aa an aa one +» 1,300,000 
The Life Department Funds were increased 
during 1878 by ose aay sae soe 186,745 


And now amountto ... ee ree soo, (OVOEe. cae 

The Report further showed that the New Life Par- 
ticipating Class had been very successful, enabling 
the Company to declare the high Reversionary Bonus 
of 35s per cent. per annum on the Policies effected in 
that class during the quinquennium. 

All descriptions of Fire Assurance effected 
favourable terms. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom, 


G UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
J OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. 


upon 


Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—AUGuSsTUS PREVOST, Es 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Right Hon. John G. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 

Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | EP 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, 


rt. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,| John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
M.P. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G, C. BROWNE. 
Share Capitalat present paid up and 
invested ose 2oe ose «ee £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards of... «ee 2,956,000 
Total Annual Income, nearly - 500,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before April! 9:h. 


Ree MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, s.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

CrepiT of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 

ENDOWMENTS ASSURANCES granted, without Profits 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 

\. paaaess Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk, 

Claims paid thirty days after proof of death. 

BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 30 per 
cent., on the premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The Next Division OF Prorits will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect NEw PoLictres 
BEFORE THE END OF JUNE NEXT will be entitled at 
that Division to one year’s additional share of protits 
over later Entrants. 

REPORT, 1879. 

The 55th Annual Report, and the latest Balance- 
Sheets rendered to the Board ef Trade, can be 
obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or of any 
of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 








Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
SC 


. 
John B. Martin, Esq. 











PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum) 
’ 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My DEAR StR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G, HUTOHING, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 
nutritious.” N EAV E’S 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—*" Well 
adapted for children, aged people, and in- 
valids.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—* Can un- 
FOO D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” FOOD 
| SANI tY RECORD.—“‘As a substitute for 
| mot ’smilk Neave’s Food may be con- 
scientiously recommended.” FOR 
| Recommended by the Faculty gener- 
aiy. 


NEAVE’S 






FOR 


AND INVALIDS, 


SHILLING 


INFANTS 


IN ONE CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





KINAHAN’S| 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


J 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; aud even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94 a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


LL 


WHISKY. 














WILLS’ 


BEST — BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, 


By the courtesy of the French Government,is now SOLD in PARIS at the 
Bureau of the REGIE, GRAND HOTEL. Price, in 8-0z, and 2-0z. Packets, at 
the rate of 12 francs per lb. Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containing 10. 


BIRD’S EYE 
| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


a ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF 


And recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 
More free from excess of Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the Skin.” 


In preference to any other, as being 
THE LATE EMINENT SURGEON, 
JAMES STARTIN. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MR. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION, MARCH, 1880. 





OTICE is hereby given, that the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London will proceed to the ELECTION of aM EMBER to serve 
< LIAMENT for the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, on Tuesday, March 30th, at 
pe ina o'Cl OOK precisely, in the University, Burlington Gardens. All Graduates 
et tN mes are on the Register of Convocation are invited to attend at such 
Bech) Place (Signed), JOHN LUBBOCK, Vice-CHANCELLOR, 
1 


March 24th, 1880. Returning Officer. 





FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS of the CIVIL LAW. 
The Latest Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. : : 
MPHE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin T ext, chiefly 
that of HUSCHKE, with English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and 
Summary. By THOMAS COLLETT SANDARS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of 
jel College, Oxford. The Sixth Edition, revised. 
aaeaiae , London: LONGMANS and Co. 


———‘this day is published, Second Edition, price One Shilling. 

R. GLADSTONE and MI D-LOTHIAN.—A Letter to 
M the Earl of Rosebery. By Lord STRATHEDEN and CAMPBELI. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


‘HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 

T are the best Timekeepers inthe World, ; 

WEDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

— “ a eae Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 38. | ts } 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
EDI om” " i: eareer Hunting Cases, £3 10s. ‘ 


Berory’s AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 





in Silver Cases, Kevless Action, £4 4s. 





‘PDEDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
I for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 


DEDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 





Peprory’s AM ERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
( 


Jold Cases. Keyless Action, £12 12s. 





ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
~he St. James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 


| Kegaialatal LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 











Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT-—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
ious Languages. : . 
“Gubseriptionss £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to — ten to te Roopa Reading- 
Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
cecuiiaeinaalateaias ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 
\ SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e. — ; 

The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
aia HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 


YJEADING CASES forthe SPECTATOR. 
ay; Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. : y 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. : 
No long preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 











C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S LIST. 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY. 
EZRA, NEHEMIAH, and ESTHER. By Rev. Canon G. 


Rawiinson, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A.; Rev. Pro- 
fessor Barker, LL.B., M.A.; Rey. Professor Redford, LL.B., M.A.; Rev. 
Professor Thomson, M.A.; Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A.; Rev. W. Clarkson, 
B.A.; Rev. W. Dinwiddie, LL.B.:; Rev. G. Wood, B.A.; Rev. F. Hastings ; 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald. Price 12s 6. y 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


The SUPERNATURAL in NATURE: a Verification by 
Free Use of Science, By the Rey. J. W. ReyNnoups, President of Sion College, 
and Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Spitalfields. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 

““We have only to add that this volume is prefaced by an admirable table of 
contents, and completed by a copious index, which both whet the reader's appetite 
and assist his digestion. We have no hesitation in saying that he will gain both 
moral and intellectual strength from its perusal.’””—Times. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


The GENESIS of EVIL, and other Sermons, mainly 
Expository. By Samven Cox, author of “Salvator Mundi,” and Editor of 
the Expositor, 

Fourteenth and Cheaper Edition. 


CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. By the Rev. Stopford A. 


BROOKE. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


Third and Cheaper Edition. 


UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS. By the Rev. 


H. R. HAWEIs. Feap., Svo, cloth, price Is €d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


JOHN KEATS: a Study. By F. M. Owen. 

‘* Mrs. Owen's pretty little volume will do good work if it attracts to the study of 
Keats those whom more elaborate analysis will leave still outside the circle of his 
magic charm.’—Academy, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s, 


OUTLINES of REDECRAFT (LOGIC). With English, 


Wording by WILLIAM BARNEs, B,D., Author of “ Outlines of Speechcraft,” &c 


Small crown 8yo0, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


BULGARIA SINCE the WAR. Notes of a Tour in the 


Autumn of 1879. By JAMES GEORGE MINCHIN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
GINEVRA and the DUKE of GUISE: Two Tragedies. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
MONMOUTH; a Drama, of which the Outline is Historical. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Mr. Henry IrvING. 
“Interesting, skilful in construction, and abounding in nervous lines and 
effective situations.” —Queen. 

* The author has brought considerable literary power to the task.’—ZEzaminer. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
RECOLLECTIONS of WORKHOUSE VISITING and 

MANAGEMENT during TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. By Louisa Twinrne. 
Reprinted from the October Number of the New Quarterly Magazine, with 
Additions. 
Cloth, price 1s 6d; paper, Is. 
PREVENTION of PAUPERISM: Collected Essays. By 


the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A., Rector of North Waltham, Hants. 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Lectures on the Phenomena of 
Nature, illustrated by Dissolving Views and Experiments, by Mr. J. L. 
King.—Arctic Exploration, its History and Prospects, by Mr. W. R. May.—Balmain’s 
Luminous Paint, or a Trap to catch a Sunbeam.—Wonderful new Automatic 
“Blondin,” which will traverse the whole length of the Hali ona rope suspended 
thirty feet from the floor.—Tableaux Vivants of Events in the Life of Mary Queen 
of Scots ; the descriptive poem by Bell, read by Miss Alice Burnelle, the character 
of Mary impersonated by Miss Eva Russell—New Ghost Piece, written by Ellis 
Reynolds, entitled “The Magician Foiled.”—Also, Leotard the Automaton, the 
Diving Bell, the Electric Organ, going Machinery, and many Novelties. Open 
from 10 till 1, 2 till5, and 6 till 10. For times of Entertainments, see daily papers. 
Admission, 1s; Reserved Seats, 2s, 1s, and 6d extra. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | IRKBECK BANK. — Established FT GS HE R’S 


Street, and Charing Uross, London. 


1851.—29 and 30 Southampton Buildings, 





ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIME, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury. 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 





| Chancery Lane.—DEPOSITS received at INTEREST 
! for stated periods or repayable on demand. Current 
| Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, 
/and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
| balances. No charge made for keeping accounts. 
| Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The 
Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Cus- 
tomers, and the Collection of Bills of Exchange, 
|D vidends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and Advances made thereon. Office 
hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays; then from 
10 to 2. On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
| A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


"FRANCIS RAVENSOROF E, Manager. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 
‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


| COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supp/ ed 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


| 
\ 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING- BAGS, 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


At all Libraries, in Three Vols. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls 


THEY LE¥T BEHIND THEM. By JOSEPH 
Hatton, Author of “ Cruel London,” &c. 


For Her Dear Sake. By Mary 


CEcIL Hay, Author of “* Old Myddelton’s Money.” 


Lily of the Valley. By Mrs. 


RANDOLPH, Author of * Gentianella,” &c. 


A Sylvan Queen. By the Author 


of ‘*RACHEL'S SECRET,” &c. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. -— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 5th, and BILLS 
by the 7th April. 
JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Ready this day, demy 8vo, price 63. 
RECORD of RED-TAPE; Its 
Rapacity and its Wrigglings: a Résumé. 
Addressed to the Honourable the Under-Secretary of 
State for India. By Major-General A.,late Bengal 
Staff Corps. 
Edinburgh: TH& Eprnpuran PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
2nd Edition, leather, gilt edges, 10s 6d; morocco, gilt 
edges, 15s. 
JEVISED ENGLISH BIBLE. 
Authorised Version Revised by the Hebrew and 
Greek Texts. Arranged in Paragraphs, with Notes, 
Parallel and Illustrative Re‘erences, Chronological 
Tables and Maps. Many years in preparation by 
emine:t Hebrew and Greek Scholars. Editors: 
BrenJ. Davigs, Ph.D., LL D., and F. W.Gotcn M.A, 
LL.D., G. A. Jacos, D.D,, a: dS. G, GREEN, D.D. 
London: EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, Great New 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G, Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c.,5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Flect Street. 


N ORE CURES of ASTHMA, 

CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, &c., by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. 
Reinhardt, Chemist, Briggate, Leeds.—‘‘ Many and 
surprising are the testimonials of relief afforded to 
confirmed caves of Asthma and Consumption, and 
long-standing Coughs.’’— Asthma, Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, and all nervous 
complaints are instantly relieved and rapidly cured 
by Dr. Locock’s Wafers, which taste pleasantly. Of 
all Druggists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
| eae CARACAS COCOA. 
A choice prepared Coe sa. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standard. 


GUARANTEED PURE. _ 
_* COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 
the superfluous oil extracted. 
CSS. FRY and SONS. a. 
$title PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


FRY’S 
COCOA 
FRY’sS| 

| 
cocoa, 





T\UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 


is recommended by the Medical Profession in 


preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 


stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 


cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on | 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal , 


Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Osjices, 

4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 

REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, | 


and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and 
PILLS need only a single trial to make known 

their capabilities. No outside sore or inward iuflam- 
mation can long withstand the cooling, purifying, and 
haaling influences exerted by these twin Med caments. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
SUBJECT FOR EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS IN 1880. 
NEXT WEEK, PRICE 8s 6d. 
SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING 
EDUCATION, 


By JOHN LOCKE. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rey. R. I. QUICK, M.A 
’ athe, 


Trinity College, Cambridge, scmetime Aesistant-Master at Harrow, Author of 
“ Essays on Educational Reformers,” 


London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY. 





New Booxs.—The Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. 5 (2,000 copies) —Life of Bishop 
Wilberforce (1,500 cojies)—NSister Dora: a Biography (1,000 copies)—The Letter 
of Charles Dickens (1,500 copics)—Memoirs of Prince Metternich—Memoirs of 
Madane de Rémusat—The Old Regime, by Lady Jackson—Royal Windsor, by 
Hepworth Divon—Seniors Consersations—Captain Gills Journey to Burmah 
—Gillinore’s Ride through Hostile Africa—Miss Bird's Ride in the Rocky Moun. 
tains—Lije of H. T. Buchkle--Lite and Work of Mary Carpenter—Memoiy of 
Mrs. Tait (1,500 copies)—Belton's Recollections of an Old Actor—Fossil Men, by 
Dr. Dawson—-Our Australian Cousins, by J. D. Inglis—Scoteh Sermons, 1880— 
Desert Life in the Soudan, by B. E, Falkonberg—Ritchie’s Days and Nights in 
London—The Racehorse in Training, by William Day—Watson’s Sketches in the 
Hunting Field—Russia and England, by “ O. K.’—Russia Before and After the 
War—Vizetelly’s Berlin under the New Empire—Sala’s Paris Herself Again— 
—Mrs. Brassey’s Voyage in the Mediterranean (1,500 copies)—Burton’s Reign o 
Queen Anne—Life of Dr. Duff—Hamilton’s Memorials of Frederick the Great— 
McCarthy's History of Our Own Times (1,000 copies)—Dr. Abbott's University 
Sermous—The Manliness of Christ, by Thomas Hughes—Martineaw’s Hours of 
Thought, New Volume—Froude’s Lectures on South Africa—Memoirs of Edward 
and Catherine Stanley—All the Best New Novels, and many other Recent Works 
of General Interest. 

SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


New Edition, now ready, Postage Free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Orrice: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





THE 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 
Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street, 
NOW OPEN. 


Patron—His Serene Highness Count GLEICHEN. 
CHAIRMAN TO THE Boarp OF Directors—Sir COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart. 





Subscription to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY ....cc.ccccccccsscssssssssssssecssssseesssne from One Guinea. 


per annum. 
Subscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES, available for both Ladies and : 

Gentlemen, and comprising READING, WRITING, SMOKING, and NEWS be ia 

ROOMS, 2 REFERENCE LIBRARY, DINING and LUNCHEON ROOMS, &c. ...) pe P 


Subscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES as above, together with the Three Guineas 
right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library...................::00 per annum. 


Fuller details of Subscription on application to the Secretary. 
Subscriptions will have effect from date of opening. 
N.B.—The General Din'ng and Luncheon Rooms are now open to the public. 











FURNISH YOUR ‘HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLE 
AT 


ESTABLISHED ;\ 9 A.D. 1700. 
DEAN £E’S. 

| ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
| Taste Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55:3. PaPreR-MACHE TEA Trays, in Scts, 21s, 563, 953. 
Eurcrro Forrs—Table, 24s to 642; Spoons, 243 to 66s. | Execrro Tra AND CorFrexr Ssts, from £3 7s to £24. 
EvLectrRO Cruets, from 12s 6d to £6638. » BrRONZED TEA AND COFFEE Uns. 
Disu Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 653; Electro, £11 11s. | ELectro Liqurours, from 40s to £6 103. 
Fenprrs—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3: to £6, Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &e. 
CoaL-ScuTTLES AND Vases, Boxes, &e. CLocks—Enzglish, French, and American. . 
Brepsreaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. CHINA AND GLAsS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. | Kircuen UTEnstts—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


KitrcHeners, from 3 ft., £3, to 6 ft., £39. 


| ee aod 
| 


| 
| 








Cornices—Cornice-poles, Enda, Bands, &c. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. Toors—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 

' Gasriigrs—2-light, 163; 3-do., 503; 5-do., £6 6s, Garpen Toots—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &c. 
Gas COoKING-STOVES, With Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | Hor-water Fittines for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 
DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE.. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


Be the mischief recent or chronie, great or slight, | 


prinful or simp'y annoying, it will succumb before 
the curative virtues of these noble remedies which 
can be rightly applied by any person who will atten- 
tively read their eccompanying directions, which are 
propovnded in the plainest language, void of technical 
terms, and printed in the must legible characters. 
To the man of business, confined to h‘'s counting- 
house, and harassed by engagements, these Pills are 
invaluable; for the man of pleasure, addicted to free. 
living, they are peerless, 


GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it, 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. 
AND SAUCES, 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 


4 
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Price 2s 61. 
THE MODERN REVIEW. 


A New Quarterly Magazi 


VZir 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL 
THEOLOGY, and the EVOL TTION 


By William Binns. 

RECOLLECL IONS of MARY CAR- 
By Frances Power Cobhe. 

Iwin A. Abbott, D.D. 

H. Sehiitz 


SCIENCE, 
. ore AN. 
2, of gONA ) 
PE ENTER. 
3, HOURS of THOUGHT. By F: A. 


4, FACT and TRUTH in ART. 
5, The DOCTRINE of “ UNIFOR MITY ” ain GEO- 


JOGY. By Henry W. C seen 
6. ee LLOYD GARR 
7. re atR: CLES in the NEW TESTAMENT, II. 
By Philip Henry Ay pegs: M. A. S 
YER in the N Sof CHR ae 
. ~< By Charles Voysey, M.A, 


ISON dei William 





Thomas 


sion. 
henson. &e 

9, xOTES in ’ REJOINDER. By J. Allanson 
M.A 

10. sYNESIUS. of CYRENE I. By R. Crompton 
B.A. 

11. 10 aN AGNOSTIC. By Annie Matheson. 

12, NOTES and MOTICES. By F. W. Newman, 


R. Lane Poole, &e. 

plished for the Propr‘etors in Lon:ton. by JAMES 
CLARKE and CO; and in Manchester by JOHN 
HEYWOOD; and may be had order of al! 
Booksellers. 








by 


NEW SERIES 
TALES FROM ‘ BLACKWOOD.’ 
No. XXIV., concluding the Series, is published this 
Day, price Is, containing— 


WHITTLEBRIDGE. 
NENUPHAR: a FANCY. 

WHIST at OUR C..UB. 

MY INVESTMENT in the FAR WEST. 
BROWN'S PECCADILLO. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 
7 


NORTH-EAST 
NARRATIVE of Lieutenant PALANDER, 
Swedish Royal Navy, Commander cf the Exploring 
Vessel. 
With Map. 
See BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, March, 1830. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


PLACKW OOD'S MAGAZ 
APRIL, 1880. No, DOCLXXIYV., 
CONTENTS. 
BrRUMMAGEM MORALITY. 
REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME.—Part XIII. 
TH& PEASANT PROPRIETORS OF NORWAY. 
Bush-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Part V. 
THR AFFGHAN WAR—PASSAGES FROM THB NOTE- 
Book oF A STAFF OFFICER —Part IT. 
EveAnour; A TALE OF NON-PERFORMERS. 
THE PaInce CONSORT. 
THe Crisis ABROAD. 
Tue APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SON Edinburgh and London. 


INE, for 
price 2s 6d. 








No. OXIL. ., New Serics ¢ 77, price 3s 6d.—APRIL, 1880. 
VHE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE, edited by T. S. Clouston, M.D., D. 

Hack Tvkg, M,D., and Geo. H. SavaGce, MD. 

CONTENTS. 

—- EPILersy OF OTHELLO. By Robert Lawson, 

ON THE COMPARATIVE MORTALITY OF DIFFERENT 
CLASSES OF PATIENTS IN ASYLUMS. By T. A. Chap- 
man, M.D. 

ON THB PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF ALCOHOL IN ITS 
RELATIONSHIP TO ANIMAL HEAT, AND ITS INFLU- 
ENCE UPON THE VASOMOTOR NERVOUS SYsTEM. Py 
W. Bevan Lewis, L.R.C.P. 

ON THE CHEMICAL ‘CONSTITUTION OF CEREBRINE. By 
Eiward G. Geoghegan, M.D. 

ON THE CONNECTION BETWERN THE MENTAL STATE 
AND INEQUALITY OF THE PUPILS IN GENERAL PaR- 
ALYSIS. By Francis Wyatt Thurnam, M.B. 

Clinical Notes and Cases.—Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter..—Reviews —Retrospect of Menta! Phiioso- 
Ls aga and English Retrospect.—Notes 
aud News, &c. 

J. and 1A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


BWRASER’S MAGAZINE, 
APRIL, 1880. No. 604, New Series. CX XIV. 

Price 2s 6d. 

Edited by Principal TULLOCH. 
CONTENTS. 

MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE Taur. By R. D. 
Blackmore. Chaps, 35. Little Carroways.—36, 
Maids and Mermaids.—37. Fact, or Factor.—38. Tho 
Demon of the Axe, 

A SWIss NOVELIST. By Miss Helen Zimmern. 

THE ZULU CAMPAIGN FROM A MILITARY POINT OF 
View. By Lieutenant-Colone! Arthur Harness. 

TH« CRooKIT MEG: A STORY OF THE YAR ONE. 
(Continued) By Shirley, 

CONTESTING THE COUNTIES. By William Minto. 
MACPHERSON, BURNS, AND SCOTT IN THET@ RELA- 
TION TO THE MODERN RE VOLUTION. By J. S. Stuart- 
Glennie. | 

NATIONAL THRIFT AND ITS PRACTICAL PROMOTION. 15 

: By the Rev. William Lewe ry Biackiey. | 

eo AND Boi FFS: A SKETCH OF 
TION. By an M.P. Chaps. 1-9, 

THE ELEcror “a 











A CONTESTED 


AL CRISIS. | 
London; LONGMANS and Co, } 


HODDER AND STOUGHTUN’S LIST. 


THE 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. CXLIL., for APRIL, now ready, price 6s. 
CONTENTS 

PLANETS. MOONS, AND ALETEORITES. 

WINCKELMANN, 

THE PRGFESSION OF AN “ ARCHITECT.” 

THE ENGLISH SYSTEM OF PENAL SERVITUDE. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN Russta. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

THe POLITICAL SITUATION, 

. CONTEMPORARY LITFRATURE. 








RAR WN 


This day, crown S8vo, 7s 6d, with 44 Illustrations. 


FOSSIL MEN 
AND THEIR MODERN REPRESENTATIVES. 
An Attempt to illustrate the Characters and Condition of 
Prehistoric Men in Europe, by those of the American 
Races, 
By J. W. DAWSON; LL.D., F.R.S., 
Autbor of * The Story of the Earth and Man, * 
Dawn on Earth,” &e. 


F.G:8., 
Life's 


This day, in 2 vols. crown S8vo, lis, with Mips. 
HISTORY OF THE 
RISE OF THE HUGUENOTS. 
By HENRY M. BAIRD, 


WE 
Professor in the University of New York. 


A CLERGYMAN’'S LETTER TO THE ELECTORS. 
Fifth Edition, completing 50,000, price 3d; or 12s 
per 100. 


TORY OR LIBERAL 
FOR WHICH SHALL I VOTE? 
By J. T. WALTERS, M.A., Rector of Norton. 
Mk. BriGHT says:—‘‘I have read it with great 
interest and pleasure. It must do good—and the 
wider the circulation, the more good it will do.” 


REV. BALDWIN BROWN ON 


THE ASCENDENCY OF ENGLAND. 
SEE THE 


EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE, 
For APRIL. now ready, price 6d. 

Containing also :—St. John’s Memoir of the Great 
Forty Days. By Rev. James Culross, D.D.—Mada- 
gascar and its Missions. By Rev. E. Storrow.—Life 
Among the Christian Poor.—Witnessing Against His 
Own Children. By Rev. J. H. Hollowell.—Noctes 
Theologice.—Mr. Mill on Nature. By Rev. Enoch 
Mellor, D.D.—The Way cf Life. From the * Christ- 
liche Reden” of Dr. J. T, Beck.—Francis De Sales, 
By Rev. Prof, Gibb, M.A, 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


sok eae Paternoster Row. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


Londen : 











T EK 
for APRIL, 1880, price 2s 6d. 

THe Dociity OF AN “ IMPERIAL” PARLIAMENT. By 
the Right Hon. Robert Lowe. 

Tis COMMON-S&NSE OF HOMK-RULE: (1.) A REPLY. 
By E. D. J. Wilson. (2.) A REJOINDER. By Jastin 
MeCarthy. 

THe Derp SEA AND 1TS CONTENTS. By Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, F.R.S. 

AGNOSTICISM AND WOMEN. By Mrs. Lathbury. 

A NONCONFORMIST'S VIEW OF THE ELBCTIONS. By the 


Rey. J. Guinness Rogers. 
Days IN THE Woops. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Dunraven. 
BRITISH INTERESTSIN THE EAST. By M. E. Grant Duff. 
THE PRESENT CrISIS AT GUY'S HOSPITAL. By Margaret 
Lonsdale. 
NATIVE ARMIES OF INDIA. 
Sir John Adye. 
RELIGION: ACHATIAN AND SEMITIC. 
Hon. W.E. Gladstone. 
IMPERIALISM AND SOCIALISM. By Frederic Seebohm. 
C. KkGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. Byan Eastern Statesman. 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER AND Mr. MILL ON LIBERTY. 
By J. T. Mackenzie. 

THE GENEALOGIES BETWEEN ADAM AND THE DELUGE. 
AB blieal Study. By Francois Lenormant. 
PER-ONAL PROPERTY, DEBT, AND INTEREST. By 

Francis W Newman. 
THE RELATIONS OF LIVING Beings TO ONE ANOTHER. 
ly Professor Mivart. 


By Lieutenant-General 


By the Right 





THe SocikTy OF THE Future. By the Rev. M. 
Kaufman. 

A Spring CAROL. By Alfred Austin, 

METFERNICH. By Dr. Karl Hillebrand. 

THe HISTORY OF RENT IN ENGLAND. By J. E. Thorol 


Rogers. 
THE OUTLOOK IN EUROPE. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited. 34 Paternoster Row. 
SHE BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4a, by post, 44d), includes Views of St. Francis’s 


By a Serutator. 


Boys’ Home, Shefford, Bedfordshire — Mortuary 
Chapel, Warsaw Cemetery—and Selected Design, 
with Plans, for Railway Hotel, Preston—An Archi- 


tect’s View of his Art (E. M. Parry)—Iron in Con- 
struction —Jewelry and Art— Wood Carvings at 
Altes rt Hall—French Gallery and other Exhibitions— | 

: nigzes—Sanitation, &e.—No. 46 Catierine | 
aL a all Newsmen. 








poostre t, 








kK VERY DAY. —«his is not ordinar 'y 
“4 Writing.”—Pall Mall Gazette Decidedly not 
every-day work.” —Fun,——* Abundance of good readl- 
ing in the book.’—Spectator. Cl.th, + bow is, Is Gd. 
Reminaron,7 A sede Street Strand. J 


CHATTO AND _WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL.—3 


—3 vols. crown 

JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER. By Wilkie 
‘OLLINS 

“The statement of the plot is in Mr. Wilkie 


Cllins’s best style. There is nothing irrelevant, the 
n¢cezsary facts are laid before the reader with the 
greatest clearness, and a point is artistically worked 
up to where one ¢ annot he olp asking oneself what is to 
be the solution. Mr. Collins’s work is altogether dis- 
tinct from the novels of the day. He has the gift, 

which hardly any of Lis contemporaries possess in any 
degree, of inventing plots which are fa ating apart 
from personal interest in the charac ters.’ —Athenwum, 








Price One Shilling, Illus strié rary 


BELGRAVIA, for APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By James Payn.  Illus- 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 

AN OLp CHATEAU IN THE ARDENNES. 
S. Maequoid, 
Macquoid 

A FPAaBLe. 


! By Katharine 
With Three Illustrations by T. R. 





y Austin Dobson. 

THE OLD NRUAGH STAGE. 

A METLOPOCLITAN ADDRESS. 

ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS. 

KATE SibpeRT’S AUNT. 

Our OLD CouNnTRY aoe ee 
trations. By Alfred Ri 

TRE Lraprn Casket. By Mrs 







By H. Barton Bx 


rker. 





With Four Ilus- 
“Alfred W. Hr nt. 





Price ‘ai Shi’ ae 
The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, for 
A y L. 


CONTENTS. 

QUEEN Cop ua. By R. & Francillon. 

NOTES ON INFINITY. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Mrs GLover. By Dutton Cook. 

THe LONG PARLIAMENT. By the Member for the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

Joubert. By Margaret M. Maitland. 

Dress IN RELATION To H#ALTH. 
Richardson, M.D. 

THE LOG AND ITs FOLK-Loxg. 
Dyer 

MAD4IRA. 

TABLE TALK. 





By Benjimin W. 
By T. F. Thiselton 


By Sylvanus Urban. 


Second Edition, Revised, just ready. In one thick 
volume of 1,200 pages. crown Svo, half Roxburgh, ]23 6d 


’ 

The READERS HANDBOOK of 
ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOILS, and 
STORIES, By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 

“ The best of all the books of the kind we have ever 
seen is ‘The Reader's Handbook.’ Here we have 
brief but clear descriptions of plots of novels, piays, 
and poems, ancient and modern, and the churacters 
moving amid these scenes, with life conveyed from 
the hands of the great masters of the art. The range 
of subjects is utterly marvellous, and could only have 
been covered by the assiduous labour of many yeare. 
From Homer, Virgil, and Lucan, to Dante, and Tasso, 
ard Aristo, to Milton and Ossian, to Chaucer, 
Spenser, and all the rich treasures of our Kng'ish 
poets, and through the range of the classic nove!s and 
dramas, the patient author has wended his way, and 
— a book which is by fur the completest of its 

kind ever seen..,...It is a compendious version of 
* Notes and Queries, and a great deal more besid 
—Morning Advertiser. 






Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


INDIA, PAST and PRESENT; 


Minor Essays on Oognate Subjects. By Suo 
CHUNDER Dutt. 


with 
SUK! 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2% 6d. 


A YEAR'S WORK in GARDEN and 
GREENHOUSE, Practical Advice to Amuteur 
Gardeners as to the Management of the Fiower, 
Fruit, and Frame Garden. By Gkures GLENNY. 

“A thoroughly practical and useful handbook. '— 

Graphic. 





Small 8vo, cloth limp, _— numerous Illustrations, 


HANDBOOK of POTTERY and POR- 
CELAIN;; or, History of those Arts from the 
Earliest Period. By HoppgR M. Waustropp, 
Author of * Handbook of Archeology,” &:. With 
pumerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. 

NEW WORK by Mr. SWINBURNE. 
In the press, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 
SONGS of the SPRING-TIDES. By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNR, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
REPUBLIC.” 

Just ready, smal! quarto, extra bound, 8s. 

POEMS. By William Hurrell Mallock, 


Author of * ‘tne New Repub ic, 


CHEAP EDITION of 
NOVELS. 


Post Svo, Illustrated Boards, 2s eac'). 
HELD IN BONDAGE. + Puck. 
STRATHMORE, FUOLLE FARINE. 
UBANDOB- A DoG oF FLANDERS. 
TRICOTRIN. mS 
Unpger Two Faas. PASCAREL. 


NEW 


-QUIDA’S 


IDALIA. Two LITTLE VOUDEN 
CrciL CASTLEMAINS SHOES, 
The other Nove!s will follow in Mouthly Volumes. 


CHATTO and \ 


WINDUS, Piccadilly W. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR APRIL. 


GOETHE'S “ FARBENLEHRE.” By Professor Tyndall. 

THE AUSTRIAN COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN THE BALKANS By Arthur J. Evans. 
THe FrRvITS OF TERRITORIALISM. By Rev. F. Barham Zincke. 

THE MARBLES OF /EGINA. By Walter H. Pater. 

BAGEHOT AS AN ECONOMIST. By Robert Giffen. 

THe IRISH SMALL FARMER. By Standish O'Grady. 

LITERATURE AND THE MANUAL ARTS, By Sidney Colvin. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


QO N > DF &e 
A Ride through Hostile Africa. 
By PARKER GILLMORE, 


Commandant of Native Levée during the late Zulu War. 
Demy &vo, lés. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AN AUSTRALIAN HEROINE. 


By R. MURRAY PRIOR. 3 vols. 


THE SWORD OF  DAMOCLES. 


By THEODORE A. THARP. 3 vols. 


PRINCE HUGO: a Bright Episode. 
By Miss GRANT, 
Author of “My Heart's in the Highlands,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOYAL AND LAWLESS. 
By ULICK R. BURKE, 


Author of * Beating the Air.” 2 vols. 


HER DIGNITY AND GRACE, 


By “H. C.” 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 





Royal 4to, cloth extra, price 50s, roxburghe half-morocco, price 52s 6d. 


ANCIENT ROME, and ITS CONNECTION 


with the CHRISTIAN RELIGION: an Outline of the History of the City 
from its First Foundation down to the Erection of the Chair of St. Peter, A.D. 
42-47. Bythe Rev. HENRY ForMBY. With numerous Lilustrations of Ancient 
Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the Antiquities of the Christian 
Catacombs. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
~- Bythe Author of The EPIC of HADES,” 
The ODE of LIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


NoticeE.—The First Edition having been exhausted by the trade, a Second Edition 
is in preparation, and will be ready for delivery on Friday, April 2. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
Eighth Edition, next week, _ 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcaret 


LONSDALE. With Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, and one 
Illustration. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


WITH PREFACE by the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


FREE TRADE in LAND. By Josrrn Kay, 


M.A., Q.C., Author of “The Law Relating to Shipmasters and Seamen.” 
Edited by his Wipow. Fifth Edition, crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 

In a recent letter, Mr. Bright says:—* [ recommend you to buy and read care. 
fully ‘ Free Trade in Land,’ by the late Joseph Kay, QO.” 

“No one who observes what is now happening can doubt that the land question 
will soon become one of the most prominent subjects that must engage the atten- 
tion of Parliament.”—Professor FAWCETT’s Speech at Shoreditch. 

“The late Mr. Joseph Kay, one of the few practical lawyers who have had the 
courage to discuss the question from a popular point of view.’—Mr. OSBORNE 
Mor@AN, Q.0., M.P., on * Land Law Reform,” in the Fortnightly Review. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


Second Edition, with Index and Continuation to March, 1880. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


ENGLAND UNDER LORD BEACONSFIELD: 


the Political History of Six Years from the End of 1873 to the Beginning of 
1880. By P. W. CLAYDEN. 

* Mr, Clayden’s work commands attention alike by its thoroughness of treatment 
and impartiality of tone. It will be useful as a permanent record of the doings 
of the past six years, and as a useful summary of authentic facts for the coming 
general election.”—Daily News. 

“An admirable repertory of facts from which amateur and even experienced 
speakers at public meetings may draw materials......He has shown considerable 
skill in so arranging his facts as to make clear the progress of home politics, both 
in and out of Parliament."—Athenzum. 

C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


FREE LAND. By Arrnur Arnoxp, Author 
of ‘Social Politics,’’ &c. Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


**Mr. Arnold’s book contains a great deal of very interesting information, and 
from the first page to the last is thoroughly readable.’’—Daily News. 














“*He has given, in the course of this hook, a great deal of information in 
reference to land questions, and has brought into bold relief suggestions as to 
land legislation which will have, sooner or later, to receive the close attention of 
everyone.’’—Scotsman. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 








MRS. ALFRED GATTY’S WORKs. 


Original Edition, small square 16mo, with Illustrations, 


PARABLES from NATURE. First Series: 


16th Edition, 1s6d. Second Series. 11th Edition, 2s. The Tw. st 
yolume, 3s 6d. Third Series, 6th Edition, 2s. Fourth Series pA gn one 
The Two Series in one volume, 4s. Fifth Series, 2s. : on, 2s, 


New Pocket Edition, in neat blue cloth. 


PARABLES from NATURE. 2 vols., 2s 6g 


each. 


GUINEA EDITION of the PARABLEs, 


with numerous Full-page Illustrations by Holman Hunt, Tenni 
Jones, and other rot Artists. Be Edition, coutsialan toe + dag 
time, the 5th Series of Parables, and a short Memoir of the Authoress by J an 
Ewing. Fcap. 4to, 21s. ye. HL. 
Besides being reprinted in America, selections from Mrs. Gatty's “ Parables" 
have been translated and published in the German, French, Italian, Rus ia 
Danish, and Swedish languages. » Seselan, 


The UNIFORM EDITION of Mrs. GATTy’s 


WORKS. Feap. 8vo, 5s 6d per volume. 


PARABLES from NATURE. 2 vols.,| AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS: a ge uel 
with Portrait. to ‘Aunt Judy’s Tales.” 5th Editon 
The HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and| DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES i 
other Tales. 3rd Edition. WORLDS NOT REALISED, and Pro 
The FAIRY GODMOTHERS, and other verbs Illustrated. ‘ F 
Tales. 7th Edition, 2s 6d. The HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, and 
AUNT JUDY’S TALES. 7th Editiou. other Tales. New Edition, 7 


Mrs. GATTY’S PRESENTATION BOX for 


Young People, containing the above volumes, neatly bound, and enclosed in 
a cloth box, 31s 6d. 


Edited by H. K, F, GATTY. 


AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE for YOUNG 


PEOPLE. A High-class Monthly Periodical, containing Contributions from 
Mrs. Ewing, Ascott R. Hops, Lady Lamb, &c., aud Lilustrations by J. D. 
Watson and other Artists. Imp. 16mo, price 8d, 


POPULAR STORIES BY MRS. EWING, 
A FLAT-IRON for a FARTHING;; or, Some 


Passages in the Life ofan Only Son. With 12 Illustrations by H. Allingham. 
9th Edition, Small 8vo, 5s. 

“Let every parent and guardian who wishes to bo amused, and at the same 
time to please a child, purchase ‘A Flat-[ron for a Farthing; or, Some Passages 
in the Life of an Only Son,’ by J. H. Bwing. We will answer for the delight 
with which they will read it themselves, and we do not doubt that the young 
and fortunate recipients will also like it. The story is quaint, original, and 
altogether delightful.”"—Atheneum, 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. 


With Ten Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 4th Edition. Small post 8vo, 5s. 
‘Tho tone of the book is pleasant and healthy, and singularly free from that 
sentimental, not to say ‘ mawkish,’ stain, which is apt to disfigure such productions, 
The illustrations by Mrs. Allingham adda special attraction to the little volume.” 
—Times. 


A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. 


With 4 Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 5s. 


The BROWNIES, and other Tales. With 


4 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 3rd Edition, imperial 16mo, 5s. 


LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE, or the Luck of 


Lingborough ; and other Tales. With 3 Illustrations by George Cruikshauk. 
2nd Edition, imperial 16mo, 5s. 


Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 


With 9 Fine Full-page Engravings on Wood, after Drawings by Pasquier, and 
Frontispiece by Wolf. 2nd Edition, imporial 16mo, cloth gilt, 33 6d. 


MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other Tales. 


Illustrated. 3rd Edition, fcap, 8vo, 3s 6d, 


JAN of the WINDMILL. a Novelette. 
With 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. Crown 8yo, 83 6d 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Price 7d. 


“e aaleilaaiainaials JOURNAL, for APRIL. 


Encouragements to Unthrift. By W. Convict Life. ; 
Chambers. | Recollections of an Equestriaa 
The Queen’s Guard, | Manager. 
Jack Quartermain’s Vision. | A Mysterious Pianist. 
The Metamorphoses of Insects. Feet-Distortion in China. 
An Incident of War. | Fleuss’s Method of Breathing under 
Strong Jamie, the Centenarian Stuart. | Water. 
Judge Bathgate’s Experiences of New Story of the Pressgang. : 
Zealand. By * W.C." (Conclusion ) A Leaf from a Ceylon Note- 
Tontines. Book. 
Caviare. The Old Pot. 
La Serenissima. The Month; Science and Arts. 
Taken at their Word. Four Poetical Pieces. 
A LIFE'S ATONEMENT. By D. Curistre Murray. Chapters X.—XIL 
W. and R. CuAMBers, London and Edinburgh. 


¥ = OraGeS i ” 
THE “PRESTOGRAPH' 
* . is ri oe ath 
Gives 50 to 100 Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. Negatives was 
prs instantaneously. Copies are clear, sharp, and vivid. Black ink available 
to the extent of six copies. Trial allowed. Full particulars post free. . 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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STANDARD WORKS, 
FOR THE LIBRARY. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 
By his Nephew, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 


INET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 
Ce RARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 36s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SFCOND :— 
TUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. 12s. 
SEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. 16s. 
CABINET E DITION, 8 vols. 48s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL — and 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. 6s. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. 8s. 

CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. 24s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d sewed, 4s 6d cloth. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME:— 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, feap. 4to, 21s. 
WITH JVRY AND THE ARMADA, 16mo, 3s 6d. 
MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, imperial 16mo, 10s 6a. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. &vo, Portrait, 21s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown Svo, 4s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited by G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. Library Edition, 
with Portrait. 8 vols., price £5 5s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE, M.A. 

CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. demy Svo, £8 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 3 vols, crown Svo, 18s. 


CESAR; a Sketch, By James Antnony 


FroupE, M.A. With Portrait and Map, 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 
vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 


LIFE 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Steel Plates, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s. 

—™ EDITION, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
price 9s, 


and 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since the ACCESSION of GEORGE IIL., 1760-1870. By Sir THOMAS 
ERSKINE May, K.C.B., D.C.L. Sixth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 18s. 


The NOVELS and TALES of the Right Hon. 


the EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten 
Volumes :— 


LOTHAIR, és. HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 6s. 
OONINGSBY, 6s. | The YOUNG DUKE, &e, 6s. 
SYBIL, 6s. CONTARINI FLEMING, &c., 6s. 
TANCRED, 6s. ALROY, IXION, &c., 6s. 
VENETIA, 6s. VIVIAN GREY. 6s. 


B ’ Tt QT’Tp OY 
MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
The TREASURY of BIOGRAPHY,;MAUNDER'’S TREASURY of 

Teconstructed, with above 1,000 Addi-| NATURAL HISTORY: a Popular 
tional Memoirs by W. L. R. CATES.| Dictionary of Animated Nature. 6s. 
meeGe, ; | MAUNDER’'S TREASURY of KNOW. 
MAUNDER'S TREASURY of GEO-| LEDGE and LIBRARY of REFER- 
GRAPHY, Physical, Historical, De-| ENCE. Price 6s. 
Scriptive, and Political. Price 6s. MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC and 
MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREA- LITERARY TREASURY, with above 
SURY, corrected and extended by the | 1,000 Additional Articles by J. Y. 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Price 6s. JOHNSON. Price 68. 
“tame TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- | LINDLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY 
EDGE, or Dictionary of Holy Scrip-| of BOTANY. ‘Two Parts, with Plates 
ture, and Woodcuts, price 12s. 








Price 6s, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS 





Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 246, for APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
1. HE THAT WILL NoT WHEN He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 19-22. 
2. THE “SHIRE” AND THE“ GA.” By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
3. Ciry PAROCHIAL CHARITIES. By A. J, Wilson. 
4. ADAM SEDGWICK. By the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
5. BACKSHEESH. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
. IRELAND, 1840-1880. By W. Bence Jones. 
THE POETRY OF A Roor Crop. By Charles Kingslay. 


an 


November, 1845 


PROFESSOR NORDENSKIOLD’S VOYAGES. 
The ARCTIC VOYAGES of ADOLF ERIC 


NORDENSKIOLD—1853-79. With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 163, 
‘* Those who wish to get’aclearer notion of one of the first Arctic explorers 
of our day cannot do better than peruse this interesting volume.’’—Athenaum 


“The narrative is thoroughly readable, and unusually instructive.’ —Times. 


THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED.—With Illustrations. 
PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES of EUROPE, 


a HANDBOOK TO, with a Brief Sketch of the History of the various Schools 
of Painting from the Thirteenth Century to the Eighteenth, inclusive. By 
Kate THomrson. Crown 8yo, 7361. (This day. 


“A very remarkable memoir of the several great schools of painting, and a 


singularly lucid exhibition of the principal treasures of all the chief and some 
of the smaller picture galleries of Europe.’’—Morning Post, 


“So far as we have been able to examine the lists of collections well known 
to ourselves, Miss Thompson's collection has been made with judgment. The 
list of galleries in Italy is so full that the traveller.would not be ill-furnisbed 
who, on an Italian tour, found himself with no other Art-guide than Miss 
Thompson’s little manual.’’—7imes. 


By the MARQUIS of BATH. 
BULGARIAN AFFAIRS ; Observations on. 
Crown 8vo, 33 6d. [This day 
MACMILLAN’S SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
INTRODUCTORY. By Professor Huxley, 


F.R.S. 18mo, Is. (This day. 


A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA, and of the 


Frontier States of AFGHANISTAN, NIPAL, and BURMA. By J. TALBOYS 
WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment. Crown 8yvo, with 13 Coloured Maps and Tables, 128. [This day. 


OUR AUSTRALIAN COUSINS. 


INGLIS (* Maori”), Author of “ Sport and Work in Nepaul.” 


By James 


8vo, Lis. 
[This day. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


Joun Moritey. New Volume. 


CHAUCER. By Professor A. W. Ward. Crown 8vo, 


2s 6d. (This day. 


SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. By Principal 


Carrp, Rey. Professor W. Knicut, and others. 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


A HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS of the 


DISPERSION, at the Recall of the Edict of Nantes. By Reginatp LANB 
PooLe. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


XENOPHON.—MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. 


Edited, with Notes, &c., by A. R. Curr, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Fcap. 
8vo, 6s. [This day. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES in ORDINARY 


PLACES. By a WIFE with her HussaNnv. Cheaper Issue, crown 8v0, 6s. 
[This day. 


MRS. OLIPHANT'S NEW STORY. 


A BELEAGUERED CITY; being a 
Narrative of Certain Recent Events in the City of Semur, in the Department 
of the Haute Bourgogne; a Story of the Seen and the Unseen. Crown 8yv0, 
10s 6d. 

“A surprisingly original work, full of real invention and poetry...... The 
governing idea of this story is singularly striking, and it is worked outin such 
a way as completely to produce that expression of reality and mystery com- 
bined which is essential to the success of a ghost-story."—Pall Mall Gazette. 








MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
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SMITH, 





Le 


ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKs. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THIRD EDITION, nearly ready, demy 8vo, 18s, with 3 Portraits, a Facsimile, and an Index. 


THE FIFTH AND LAST VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT 


By SIR THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


** The First and Second Editions being exhausted, a Third Edition is in preparation, and will 


be ready ina few days. 





The WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY.—Completion of the Edition de Luxe. 


Twenty-four Volumes, imperial 8vo, containing 218 Steel Engravings, 1,473 Wood Engravings, and 88 Coloured Illustrations, The Steel and Wood Engravings 


are all printed on real China paper. 


The number of Copies printed is limited to One Thousand, each copy being numbered. 
obtained through Booksellers ; any Bookseller will furnish information regarding Terms, &c. 





The whole of the Twenty-four Volumes are now ready, and may be 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME,” &c. 


On Wednesday next, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 12s. 


HODGE and HIS MASTERS. By Richard Jefferies, Author of “The 


Gamekeeper at Home,” ‘‘ Wild Life ina Southern County,” ‘‘ The Amateur Poacher,” ‘“‘ Greene Ferne Farm.” 


LIFE of LIEUT..GENERAL SIR 
JAMES OULrRAM. By Major-General Sir 
Freperic J. Gotpsmip, CB., K.C.S.I. 2 vols. 
demy S8vo. (In the press. 


THE BISHOP OF S. ANDREWS ON SHAKSPEARE. 


Shortly, crown 8vo. 


SHAKSPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE and 
USE of the BIBLE. By CHARLES WorRpsWORTH, 
D.CL., Bishop of S. Andrews and Fellow of Win- 
chester College. Third Edition. With Appendix, 
containing additional Illustrations and Tercen- 
tenary Sermon, preached at Stratford-on-Avon. 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of 
Verse. By JOHN ADDINGTON SyMoNnDS, M.A. 
[Shortly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


MARTHA and MARY. 2 vols. 


{This day. 


NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE ROSE 
GARDEN.” 


The WHITE MONTH. By the Author 


of “The Rose Garden,” “ Unawares.” Crown 
Svo, price 7s 6d. (This day. 


NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


MARY BROWNE. By L. E. Wilton. 


3 vols. (Ready. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. By 
W. E. Norris, Author of “ Heaps of Money.” 


BY 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 244. 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


APRIL. With Illustrations by GrOoRGE DU 
MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 
Mrs. AUSTIN. (With an Illustration ) 
ILLUSIONS OF Memory. 
MOLIERE’S ACTING MANAGER. 
EPPELEIN VON GAILINGEN. 
THE REGICIDES OF THIS CENTURY. 
Burton's ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 
PALINGENESIS. By Edmuni W. Gosse. 
Wate Wines: a Yachting Romance. (With an 
Illustration.) Chap. 29. The Laird’s Pians.—30. A 
Sunday in Far Solitudes.—31. Hidden Springs. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, 








POPULAR NOVELS. 
With Il/ustrations. 
Each Work complete in 1 vol., price 6s. 





FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 
By THomAs HARDY. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


The HAND of ETHELBERTA. By 
Tuomas Harpy. With 6 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 63. 
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Edition 8 L[llustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“FOR PERCIVAL.”’ By Margaret 


VELEY. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 63. 
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OLIPHANT. With 8 Illustrations. Crown Svyo, 6s. 
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THACKERAY. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 
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Miss THACKERAY. Crown 8vo, 63. 
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VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols, 

PENDENNIS. Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols, 


The NEWCOMES. Illustrated by Richard Doyle. 2 
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ESMOND. Illustrated by George du Maurier. 
The VIRGINIANS. Illustrated by the Author, 2 
vols. 


The ADVENTURES of PHILIP. Illustrated by the 
Author, Frederick Walker, and R. B. Wallace, 
2 vols. 

The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND; a LITTLE 
DINNER at TIMMINS'S ; CORNHLGL to CAIRO. 
Illustrated by the Auth -r. J. P. Atkinson, and W. 
J. Webb. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Ilustrated by the Author 
and Richard Doyle. 

The BOOK of SNOBS; TRAVES and SKETCHES. 
Illustrated by the Author. 

BURLESQUES. Illustrated by the Author and 
George Cruikshank. 

PARIS SKETCH-BOOK. LITTLE TRAVELS, and 
ROADSIDE SKETCHES, — Lilustra'ed by the 
Author, T. R, Macquoid, and J. P. Atkinson. 
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BEDFORD-R)W CONSPIRACY. _ Illustrated 
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